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If Marco Polo could only 
see these modern “Allen” 
METALLIC BANDINGS! 


Marco Polo's famous diary of his travels is replete with references 
to the luxurious fabrics—"cloths of gold""—fashioned by the artisans 
of the East. While in the Persian Kingdom of Kierman, for example, 
he noted that the women and young persons worked with hand looms 
in fabricating precious cloths of silk and gold, in a variety of colours 
and patterns, representing birds and beasts, with other ornamental 
devices . . . and the werk js executed with so much taste and 
skill as to be the object of admiration.” 


What a thrill it would be, were Marco Polo alive today, to confront 
him with Allen's modern "cloths of gold"—Metallic Bandings of a 
quality and texture never dreamed of by the weavers of the 13th 
Century! Surely, he would feel impelled to reiterate that “the work 
is executed with so much taste and skill as to be the object 
of admiration.” 


The American-made metallic yarns from which Allen Metallic Band- 
ings are woven, perfected after years of scientific research, retain 


their lustrous brilliance permanently. They will never tarnish or turn 
black. 


Be sure to see these remarkable new Metallic Bandings at your 
Church Goods dealer's. They surpass in quality anything heretofore 
produced either in the East or by present-day European fabricators 
... and their dependability is unconditionally guaranteed by Allen. 


Allen Metallic Bandings come in 6 attractive patterns in || differ- 
ent color schemes. A very important surprise in store for you lies in 


the fact that they are priced substantially below the costs of foreign 
bandings. 


“Buy cy 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


aC Manafastarers 


AbTiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 

868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


Trade Mark Reg. 


American” 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


Contributors to 
This Issue 
Sister Mary Patricia, D.C. 


Sister Mary Patricia, who has a B.A. 
degree from Loyola University, New Or- 
leans, and an M.A. from the Catholic 
University of America with major in his. 
tory, looks back on twenty-five years of 
classroom teaching, three years as elemen- 
tary school principal and five years as 
principal of a high school. She has spoken 
at sectional meetings of the Southern As. 
sociation of Secondary Schools. At pres- 
ent she is principal and teacher of social 
studies at St. Matthew’s High School, 
Monroe, Louisiana. 


Rev. John A, O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Father O’Brien is doubtless known to 
all of our readers for one or another of 
his numerous writings which include Silent 
Reading; Reading: Its Psychology and 
Pedagogy; Faith of the Millions; Truths 
Men Live By; The Priesthood in a Chang- 
ing World; Evolution and Religion; etc. 
His earlier education was received at St. 
Viator College from which he has an A.B, 
A.M. and LL.D. The University of Illinois 
conferred on him a Ph.D. Father has also 
studied at various universities: Chicago, 
Catholic University and Oxford (Eng- 
land). Professor of religion at the Uni- 
verity of Notre Dame, he has also taught 
at the Newman Foundation, University of 
Illinois. His shorter writings have ap- 
peared in the Ecclesiastical Review, Com- 
monweal, The Readers Digest; The Priest, 
and Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


Sister Mary Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 


Sister Mary Faith is working toward 
her doctorate in English at St. Louis Uni- 
versity from which she received her mas- 
ter’s degree with English as major. She 
has taught high school subjects including 
religion, English, and speech, in Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri. Sister has contri- 
buted to the Benedictine Review, Catholic 
Digest, Catholic School Journal, Catholic 
Youth, St. Joseph’s Magazine, and THE 
CatHotic Epucator. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell 


Monsignar Elwell, superintendent of 
schools in the diocese of Cleveland, adds 
a third to a series of articles begun in this 
volume with the issue of November 1950 


Sister M. Rose Clare Mielke 


Sister Rose Clare studied at De Paul 
University, Chicago, in the school of com- 
merce and the secretarial school, received 
her bachelor’s degree from Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and earned her mas 
ter’s degree at St. Louis University. For 
her present article she draws on an experi- 
ence as teacher in high school for twenty- 
five years. She has also taught at the col 
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Cleveland, Host to thee NCEA. 


By Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


HE forty-eighth annual convention of the Na- 

tional Catholic Educational Association, in 
Cleveland, Tuesday through Friday, March 27-30, 1951, 
will open Tuesday morning with the celebration of Pon- 
tifical Mass by the Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, 
bishop of Cleveland and host to the convention. The sec- 
retary general, the Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, will deliver the sermon, In the days that 
follow, the thousands of delegates from every state of the 
United States and from many foreign countries will en- 
gage in discussion of current educational problems in the 
light of the Catholic philosophy of education. Their de- 
liberations will center in the chosen general theme, “ Hu- 
man Rights and Education.” 

Those who guide the destinies of over three million 
Catholic boys and girls, Catholic young men and young 
women in the Catholic schools of our nation come to this 
annual meeting to perfect themselves in the performance 
of their great task, to carry away with them greater 
knowledge of their work and its implications, a renewal 
of their dedication to it, and a sense of solidarity in facing 
common problems. The Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
scene of this convention, will be a center of Catholic edu- 
cation during these four days. Practically all sessions are 
scheduled in the commodious quarters of the Auditorium. 
Much of the intervening recess periods will be spent amid 
the exhibits where teachers and administrators may see 
the latest materials designed to make the school and the 
work of the teacher more effective. 


Cleveland Rich in Catholic Traditions 


The thousands of delegates come toa city and a diocese 
rich in Catholic traditions, gathered during the 103 vears 
of the history of the diocese. Established in 1847, the 
diocese of Cleveland originally included the 33 northern 
counties of the state of Ohio, roughly about one half the 
area of the state. The formation of the dioceses of Toledo 
(1910) and Youngstown (1943) took away 25 of the 
original 33 counties, and left to Cleveland but 8. 

In 1847 Cleveland was the center of rapidly developing 
northern Ohio. The phenomenal growth of the population 
began in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and is attributed in large part, at least by some authori- 
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ties, to the opening of the Erie Canal. One writer tells us 
that before the canal came the northern sections of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio were vast stretches of uncut forest. 
With the coming of the Erie Canal the whole area border- 
ing on the Great Lakes changed. In 1810, Ohio was the 
thirteenth state in population; in 1840, because of the 
canal and the National Road, it had taken third place 
among the states. This arterial waterway gave the Great 
Lakes an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean, and brought 
thousands of venturesome settlers to Ohio and the other 
states bordering on these inland bodies of water. 

It is of interest to note that the Reverend Edward Fen- 
wick, O.P., later first bishop of Cincinnati, and other 
Dominican Fathers came as early as 1817 to attend the 
few Catholic families who had settled in Columbiana and 
Stark Counties, in the northeastern part of Ohio. It is 
from this period that Catholicity in northern Ohio really 
dates its beginning. A generation was to elapse before the 
secular clergy came to the area in sufficient numbers to 
take over the centers of Catholicity established by the 
bishops of Cincinnati with the help of Dominican and 
Redemptorist Fathers. 


Secular and Religious Clergy Did Yeoman Service 


The Sanguinist Fathers, coming in 1842 at the request 
of Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati, labored with untiring 
zeal to foster the growth of Catholicity in northern Ohio. 
“The secular clergy are no less deserving of mention, as 
they, too, labored in this part of the Lord’s vineyard, 
amid trials and difficulties, often side by side with their 
brethren of the religious orders, and more often alone in 
the widespread missions of Northern Ohio. They did 
yeoman service, blazing the way for those who succeeded 
them, and laying the foundations for many missions, 
which have long since developed into vigorous and pros- 
perous congregations” (The Catholic Encyclopedia, 1V, 
55). The shortest sketch must mention Father Ignatius J. 
Mullen of Cincinnati, who between 1824 and 1834 at- 
tended missions in four northern counties ; Father James 
Conlon at Dungannon, 1834-53 ; Father John Dillon, the 
first resident pastor in Cleveland, 1835-36; and his suc- 
cessor, Father Patrick O’Dwyer, 1836-38. To Father, 
later Bishop, Fenwick, the “ Apostle of Ohio,” belongs the 
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distinction of erecting near the present village of Dun- 
gannon the first permanent church in north Ohio, 1820. 


Randolph, Site of First Parish School 


The first parish school in the limits of the original 
diocese of Cleveland had been established in 1832 at 
Randolph, Ohio, twelve miles east of the present city of 
Akron. The builders of this log chapel and schoolhouse, 
St. Joseph’s, merited the commendation of Bishop Pur- 
cell for their “laudable attention to the instruction of their 
children, and a becoming zeal for the religion of their 
fathers.” Before the diocese of Cleveland was established 
7 parishes in northern Ohio had founded schools. These 
schools had commonly a precarious existence. 

The 33 counties of northern Ohio ceased to be part of 
the diocese of Cincinnati on April 23, 1847 and were then 
erected into the diocese of Cleveland. “Taking on the 
care of the new diocese,” writes Superintendent Clarence 
E. Elwell in his Centennial Report of Education, 1950, 
“Bishop Rappe was faced with two problems. First, he 
had to provide schools if the educational program of the 
Church was to be fostered. In the second place, he had to 
improve the quality of teaching. The day of the log cabin 
school was passing and new trends were at work, aimed 
at raising the level of education. To help him in his edu- 
cational endeavors, the Bishop brought the Ursuline 
Nuns to Cleveland in 1850. Their coming marks the be- 
ginning of the development of education in the diocese. 
This mid-century Holy Year is therefore truly the cen- 
tennial of Catholic education for the Church of Cleve- 
land.” 

Monsignor George F. Houck, former chancellor of the 
diocese of Cleveland, stresses in his history of the diocese 
the zeal and interest of the early bishops in the cause of 
Catholic education. Wherever possible Bishop Rappe in- 
sisted on the support of parish schools. During his episco- 
pate 77 schools were established, 24 within the present 
limits of the diocese of Cleveland. The second bishop, 
Bishop Gilmour, urged anew the support of parochial 
schools and, like his predecessor, made it obligatory on 
every parish with sufficient resources to support a 
parochial school. Bishop Gilmour carried on the legal 
battle against threatened taxation of Catholic schools in 
Cleveland. “In 1875 the Catholic school- property in 
Cleveland was placed on the tax duplicate in spite of the 
decision (1874) of the Supreme Court of Ohio, that such 
property was not taxable. A suit of restraint was entered 
by the bishop, and finally carried to the Supreme ‘Court, 
which reaffirmed its former decision” (The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, IV, 56). 


Bishop Gilmour Noted Educator 
Bishop Gilmour was an educator in the best sense of 
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the term, writes Superintendent Elwell. As an author of 
textbooks in Bible history and reading, he contributed to 
the improvement of Catholic education throughout the 
country. By 1875, there were 15 Catholic grade schools 
in the city of Cleveland alone, giving a Catholic education 
to some 8,000 children—at an annual per capita cost of 
$5.50. Bishop Gilmour established 33 new grade schools 
and brought a number of new teaching communities to 
the diocese. 

Father Ignatius Frederick Horstmann, chancellor of 
Philadelphia, a seminary professor and a writer of note, 
succeeded Bishop Gilmour. Of Bishop Horstmann, the 
third bishop, his biographer writes that “his zeal for 
Christian education was one of the dominant purposes of 
his life.” During his years as bishop the Catholic popula- 
tion of the diocese grew rapidly and created increasing 
pressure on the Catholic schools. Bishop Horstmann de- 
voted himself to meeting the needs of his flock particularly 
in the matter of education. He founded Loyola High 
School, Cleveland, in 1902, and St. John’s College, 
Toledo, in 1898. After his sudden death in 1908, his suc- 
cessor, the Most Reverend John P. Farrelly, the fourth 
bishop, carried forward the educational work of his 
predecessors with great vigor and notable success. In 
1914 he appointed Father William A. Kane as the first 
superintendent of the diocesan school system. During his 
episcopate Bishop Farrelly supervised the building of 47 
schools and churches, the most important of which was 
Cathedral Latin School for boys. 


Bishop Schrembs Began New 
Era of Catholic Education 


The most Reverend Joseph Schrembs began what is 
looked upon as a new era of Catholic education in the 
diocese of Cleveland. He organized many new parishes 
and parish schools, established Notre Dame College for 
women, built the new seminary of Our Lady of the Lake, 
and advanced St. Ignatius College to the status of a uni- 
versity, the new John Carroll University. Sisters’ College 
—now St. John College—was established in 1928, 
promptly took over the work of the training of religious 
teachers, and, under the leadership of the late Auxiliary 
Bishop John R. Hagan, who served for almost twenty- 
five years as the superintendent of the diocesan school 
system, became one of the foremost institutions in its field. 

Upon the death of Archbishop Schrembs in 1945 the 
Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban succeeded to the see of 
Cleveland as its sixth bishop. An apostle of education, he 
has within a few years established 29 new elementary 
schools and 5 high schools, and broadened the program 
of Sisters’ College. His program calls for the addition of 
unit after unit until the educational needs of all Catholics 
have been met. ““The school system of the Diocese is the 
second largest among all school systems in the state of 
Ohio. It ranks fortieth among all school systems of the 
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country. The three schools of 1847 have become 158 
parochial schools, three seminaries, four colleges, thirty- 
three high schools including fifteen academies, and four 
training schools for nurses. The few hundred pupils of 
1847 have grown to the vast school population of 74,765, 
which enrolled in Catholic elementary and high schools in 
September of 1950” (Centennial Report of Education, 
1950, by Elwell). 


Bishop Hoban to Address Delegates 


Bishop Hoban will be the first speaker to greet and 
welcome the assembled delegates at the civic reception in 
the Public Auditorium, Tuesday afternoon, March 27. 
The speakers who follow him will be, as previously noted 
in our March issue: the Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, 
D.D., Archbishop, bishop of Savannah-Atlanta ; the Rev. 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., of Woodstock; Charles 
Malik, Minister from Lebanon to the United States, and 
certain distinguished civic officials. 


Major Seminary Department 


On Wednesday morning the several departments of the 
association go into special sessions. The major seminary 
department will present the Rev. Philip J. Donnelly, S.J., 
of Weston College, Massachusetts, to give a discussion of 
the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII, Humani Generis 
(August 12, 1950): “Its Import for Seminary Profes- 
sors”; and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Justin J. McCarthy, of 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jer- 
sey, in a discussion of the exhortation of Pope Pius XII, 
Menti Nostrae (September 23, 1950) : “Its Import for 
Professors and Directors of Seminaries.” 

These two documents are of the utmost importance to 
seminary faculties entrusted with the formation of candi- 
dates for the priesthood. Humani Generis directs our at- 
tention to some false opinions which threaten to under- 
mine the foundations of Catholic doctrine. Pope Pius 
XII refers to encyclical letters of his predecessors: the 
Providentissimus Deus of Pope Leo XIII, the Spiritus 
Paraclitus of Benedict XV, and his own encyclical Divino 
Afflante Spiritu ; and he makes use of the principles and 
norms of interpretation there laid down. Menti Nostrae 
is an apostolic dissertation of the Holy Father to the 
clergy of the entire world, Its theme is the development 
of holiness in priestly life. Part III of Menti Nostrae is in 
itself a valuable manual for directors and faculties of sem- 
inaries. The entire exhortation has strong appeal to every 
priest and every candidate for the priesthood. 

The Wednesday afternoon session schedules two pa- 
pers of great importance: “Integration of Theological 
Courses and Spirituality,” by the Very Rev. Gilmore H. 
Guyot, C.M., of St. John’s Seminary, San Antonio, and 
“Extra-Curricular Activities in the Seminary,” by the 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Schneider, Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary of the West, Norwood, Ohio. Thursday morn- 
ing’s session is a joint meeting with the minor seminary 
department in St. Mary’s Seminary where the assembled 
delegates will hear an address by Bishop Hoban and a 
paper, “Teaching Human Rights to Seminarians,” by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Mullen, St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cleveland. On Friday morning the major seminary de- 
partment will conduct an open forum for the discussion of 
seminary problems, to be followed by reports of commit- 
tees, the election of officers, and adjournment. 


Minor Seminary Department 


The association welcomes the new minor seminary de- 
partment for the first time, for during the past year the 
former section was raised to the status of a department. 
Its opening departmental session, scheduled for Wednes- 
day morning, will give the floor to the Rev. Francis Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., of the Catholic University of America, who 
will address himself to the topic, ““A Seminarian’s Right 
to Ordination.” The distinguished theologian is well 
qualified to treat his assigned subject. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William H. Russell, of the Department of Religion of the 
Catholic University, will then give his thought on the 
subject, ‘““The Seminarian’s Right to a Curricular Life of 
Christ.” From previous pronouncements of Dr. Russell 
we know that he considers a curricular life of Christ es- 
sential to all Catholic higher education. 

On Wednesday afternoon the new minor seminary 
department will listen to the Very Rev. Charles Lynch, 
Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Rhode Island, in a 
discussion of “Rights and Duties of Seminary Authori- 
ties in the Light of the Papal Exhortation of September 
23, 1950.” This papal exhortation is destined to become a 
vade mecum for all members of the clergy and particularly 
for those entrusted with the education of seminarians. 
The second speaker of the session, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Raymond G. LaFontaine, St. Thomas Seminary, Con- 
necticut, takes as his subject, “The Restriction of Human 
Rights in the Minor Seminary.” He also will draw on 
Menti Nostrae for the principles that underlie the recom- 
mendations he may wish to make. As noted above, the 
Thursday morning session is held jointly with the major 
department. Friday morning’s session is given over to 
open discussion of seminary problems, Committee reports 
and election of officers will be followed by adjournment. 


College and University Department 


On Wednesday morning the college and university de- 
partment schedules three speakers. The Rev. J. W. Cur- 
ran, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
will address the department on “The Catholic Stand on 
Freedom of Thought, Investigation and Expression” ; 
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the Rey. William FE. McManus, of the NCWC Depart- 
ment of Education, gives a résumé of recent legislation 
affecting the higher levels of education ; and Mr. Henry 
Badger, U. S. Office of Education, will tell of “Reports 
to United States Office of Education.” The Wednesday 
afternoon session will be given over to committee reports : 
membership, finance, Washington, and foreign scholar- 
ships. Later in the afternoon the meeting will break up 
into a number of panels: a panel of college presidents will 
discuss “Rights of the Lay Faculty in Our Colleges and 
Universities” ; a panel on teacher education, “Rights of 
the Student to Properly Trained Teachers” ; a panel on 
“Inter-American Affairs,” under the chairmanship of 
Sister Margaret Gertrude ; and a panel for registrars, un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Catherine Rich. Thursday 
morning's session consists of an executive meeting of 
deans of graduate schools, Committee reports take up the 
first hour of the Thursday afternoon session, and the 
group will then break up into a panel on public relations, 
a panel for deans, and a meeting of the committee on 
graduate studies, that will give a summary of the func- 
tions of the Catholic graduate school. The final meeting 
of this department on Friday morning is devoted to sum- 
mary reports of the panels or workshops. 


Secondary School Department 


At the opening meeting of the secondary school depart- 


ment, Wednesday morning, the Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, 
S.J., editor of America, is assigned the subject, “The 
Catholic Church and Human Rights in Secondary Edu- 
cation,” and the Hon. Eugene F. McCarthy, Member of 
Congress from Minnesota, “The Government and Hu- 
man Rights in Secondary Education.” The Wednesday 
afternoon session takes as its theme, “Religion: Voca- 
tions to the Priesthood and Religious Life.” The Rev. 
John H. Wilson, Holy Cross Seminary, Notre Dame, 
addresses the topic, ‘Vocations and the Means of Foster- 
ing Them”; the Rev. John P. Kennelly, Chicago, *Dis- 
covering and Guiding Vocations—A Demonstration of 
the Technique of Personal Interview and Guidance” ; and 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, Cleveland, present “A Sym- 
posiun on the Religious Life.” 

In a separate meeting at the same hour interested dele- 
gates will take part in discussion of “The Christian 
Family and Human Rights in Education.” Mrs. John 
Mandula of Cleveland takes the topic, “Rights of Parents 
in Catholic Education,” and Judge William McDermott 
of Cleveland, the topic, “Responsibilities of Parents in 
Catholic Education.” Other delegates will participate in a 
panel discussion of the theme and its topics. A third group 
consisting chiefly of teachers takes the theme, “The Cur- 
riculum and Human Rights in Education.” Two formal 
papers by Brother Louis Faerber, S.M., of Dayton and 
the Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem., of Washing- 
ton, on human rights in the secondary school and in co- 
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curricular activities, respectively, will direct the thought 
of the panel participants, 

The secondary school department again divides into 
three groups on Thursday morning. Under the theme 
“Religion: Motivation and Practice of Human Rights,” 
the first group considers the obligation of the teacher, the 
parent, and the child, respectively, in the practice of hu- 
man rights through the proper study, appreciation, and 
teaching of the religion class. The second group deals 
with the theme of human rights in secondary school ad- 
ministration and teaching. The Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M.,, 
Chicago, is assigned the topic “Teacher Training for 
Teaching Human Rights” ; Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., 
Pittsburgh, “Human Rights in Secondary School Ad- 
ministration” ; and Brother Joseph William, New York, 
“The Teacher, the Student, and Human Rights.” The 
third group will listen to an address by President Stewart 
Lynch, of the NCCM, Wilmington, Delaware, and then 
enter into a panel discussion of “Human Rights in the 
Catholic Secondary School in the American Community.” 

On Friday morning the secondary school delegates will 
gather in the Music Hall for an address on “Human 
Rights and UNESCO,” by Miss Alba Zizzamia, assistant 
observer for NCWC at United Nations, and to an ad- 
dress by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
NCWC War Relief Services, New York, on “Post-War 
Problems in Human Rights.” 


Elementary School Department 


The elementary school department's program is closely 
correlated with the general theme. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the subjects assigned are : “ Human Rights in the Ele- 
mentary School,” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Navin, 
St. John College, Cleveland; ‘Integration of Human 
Rights with the Elementary School Curriculum,” by Sis- 
ter M. Richardine, O.P., Corpus Christi School, New 
York ; and “Integration of Human Rights with the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ,” by the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 

The Thursday morning session is devoted to a con- 
sideration of human rights in relation with school admin- 
istration, the teacher, and the child. Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, considers hu- 
man rights as they affect the teacher; Brother Stephen. 
F.S.C., of Lincolndale, New York, as they affect the child. 
On Thursday afternoon three speakers will deal with 
human rights as they affect certain curricular offerings 
of the school. Miss Ellamay Horan, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, considers human rights as they relate to the teach- 
ing of religion; Dr. Mary Synon, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, as they affect the teaching of social 
studies; and Sister M. Antoinette, O.S.B., of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, as they affect the child’s leisure. The Supert- 
visors are invited to a special meeting to be held at the 

(Continued on page 403) 
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LOVELY LADIES: 
The Heart of God’s Creation 


By SISTER M. PATRICIA, D.C.M.A. 


Principal, St. Matthew's High School, Monroe, Louisiana 


— many years ago in the dawn 
of creation, God conceived a beauti- 
ful and peaceful world, a suitable habitation for the King 
of Creation, and in the biblical seven days He graciously 
called such a world into existence. The universe, since 
it was a complex unit, needed a ruler endowed with in- 
tellect to regulate it according to some definite plan. God 
created Adam and placed him in the garden of paradise. 

Since all the acts of God are the result of love, the 
creation of the world was no exception. To keep this 
thought of God’s love always before man, God created 
Eve, mother of all living, and enshrined in her a flaming 
heart of devotion, modeled on His own tender heart. 
For, God said: “It is not good for man to be alone.” 


The creation of a queen to soothe the suffering, to 
strengthen the weak, to help create new life, and to 
spiritualize the material elements in creation was needed. 
Eve supplied that demand. 


The word was sad, the garden was wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed until woman smiled. 
—Tuomas CAMPBELL 


Thus, in the beginning of creation, Eve confidently 


leaned on the heavenly Father’s heart, just as the tiny 
hills and towering mountains nestled against the clear 


‘blue sky. Paradise was her home and she was contented. 
When all this was done, God rested. 

From that day forward, into the warp and wool of 
civilization was woven the golden thread of feminine 
influence in order to give tone and luster to the world- 
wide fabric of the long and varied history of man. 

Women, endowed by God with a tender, loving heart, 
was happy as long as she fulfilled her destiny of uniting 
with God in bringing new life into the world or fostering 
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that already in existence. She was far nearer the source 
of life; therefore, any detachment from the Creator 
would have been terrifying. 

It was not long before Eve forgot this fundamental 
fact and partook of the fruit of the tree of good and evil. 
The world was still very young when Eve moved from 
the garden of paradise to this valley of tears. Henceforth, 
although she remained the mother of all mankind, her 
personality and that of her offspring were profoundly 
marred as the result of her fall and the fall of Adam. 
Every man entered the land of the living, spiritually 
dead. Cain slew his brother, Abel, the youngest member 
of the family and the first to die. Even animals snarled 
and growled at one another. Eve sat with her face all 
faded while shadows appeared and lengthened over the 
land. Something was wrong with the world for some of 
the Heart had gone from God’s creation. 

Unfortunately, Eve’s influence had not produced the 
desired results because she had not realized the innate 
power which. she had possessed or she had failed to use 
it effectively. She, chosen to play the role of queen of 
the universe, was dethroned by her own desire. 


Thus frustrated and at a standstill the world remained, 
until another spotless maiden had her testing time, too; 
but the second Eve was not found wanting. This lovely 
maiden, wife of the carpenter Joseph, dwelt in the tiny 
village of Nazareth in Galilee. One day as Mary knelt in 
prayer she was startled at the salutation, “Ave,” uttered 
by the Angel Gabriel who stood on the threshold of her 
humble dwelling. This small word and the reply which 
followed reversed the status of all future generations. In 
this instance God’s Mother realized her powerful in- 
fluence for she said to her cousin, Elizabeth, “All genera- 
tions shall call me blessed”’ (Luke 1, 48). 
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With her “Fiat” the portals of heaven were flung wide 
open, and God’s graces rained down upon the parched 
hearts of weary men. St. John Berchmans said that the 
fiat of the Virgin was more powerful, so to speak, than 
the fiat of God. God’s produced the light and the visible 
creation, while at Mary’s, the Word was made flesh. 

Mary’s life, after the momentous visit, was simple, 
humble, and industrious just as it had always been, The 
largest part of her time she spent in washing dishes, 
sweeping the house, preparing meals, washing and 
mending clothes, caring for her Child, and performing 
a hundred other duties as the wife and mother of today. 
But Mary did it all for the glory of God with exquisite 
perfection and with never a thought of self. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson which Mary taught 
women that memorable day of the Annunciation was 
that every woman born into this vale of tears possesses 
a three-fold immortality. In common with man, she will 
live forever in eternity, but there is more than that. Her 
blood will flow through the veins of generation after 
generation in time, as mother of all the living. Most of 
all, she will live by the dominant sway which she exer- 
cises over the lives of others. As Tennyson expresses it: 






















































































Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 














—The Bugle Song 











This influence was evident in God’s holy Mother, 
Mary, whom the poet Wordsworth called “our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast.” She has been the inspiration of 
artists, poets, and composers of every nation. Above all 
she is the greatest inspiration of the art of Christian 
living. 






































O spotless Maid, whose virtues shine 
From all suspicion free ; 
Each action of our lives refine, 
And make us pure like thee. 
—Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
































REBECCA, RUTH, SUSANNA, ESTHER, JUDITH, 
THE MOTHER OF THE MACHABEES 




















In order to keep alive in the minds of men the memory 
of the promised Messiah, God, from time to time, sent 
into the world his prophets and characters who pre- 
figured Christ. Likewise, God wisely kept before a dis- 
illusioned world the virtues and desirable qualities of a 
lovely lady as depicted in the strong and valiant women 
of the Old Testament who mirrored Mary, the Beloved 
Mother of God. Although these individuals possessed 
some outstanding virtues, Mary had no one to surpass 
her. 

This prefiguring of Mary was exemplified in the 
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charming Rebecca, who was as modest as she was beau- 
tiful; the pious Ruth, who was kind and charitable to 
Noemi, her mother-in-law ; the chaste Susanna who was 
protected because she trusted in God and kept His law; 
the prudent Esther to whom King Assuerus said, “Thou 
shalt not die, for the laws are not for thee but for others, 
come hither and touch the scepter” (Esther 15, 13) ; the 
patriotic Judith at whose death all the people wept and 
said “Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the joy 
of Israel, thou art the honor of our people” (Judith 
15, 10) ; and finally the Mother of the Machabees whose 
heroic constancy was the marvel of her age. 


BLESSED ART THOU AMONGST WOMEN 





Christ proved in the New Testament that He loved 
women and demonstrated that fact repeatedly during 
His lifetime. He could have visited this world through a 
number of channels, but he preferred to come to us 
through a spotless Virgin, Mary, Mother of all the liv- 
ing. “God sent His Son made of woman” (Galatians 
41, 1). He inspired the messenger angel to address her 
with the opening compliment, ‘Blessed art thou amongst 
women” (Luke 1, 28). That was a fitting introduction 
to the awe-inspiring and most important event in the 
history of mankind. His first miracle of Cana in Galilee 
was performed at her request, “Do whatever He tells 
you” (John 2, 5). One of His last thoughts was of her, 
“Mother, behold thy son” (John 19, 27). 

Christ did not stop in His reverence for women in the 
person of His Mother. He extended it further to include 
all types and kinds of women. To the widow of Naim, 
He said considerately, “Do not weep” (Luke 7, 14) 
and He cured her son. To the woman with a hemor- 
rhage, who had not only touched His garments but His 
heart as well, He said, “Daughter, thy faith has saved 
thee ; go in peace” (Luke 7, 48). To the widow, whose 
generosity He commended with the words, “But she out 
of her want has put in all that she had to live on” (Luke 
21, 4) and to Martha who gave herself such trouble for 
Him, but most of all to Mary who sat at His feet and 
listened to His words, did He bestow His fullest affec- 
tion. Christ’s action indicated on these occasions that 
women are at their best when they tender love and 
devotion. 

The realized virtues alone in women did not attract 
Him, but potentialities for feminine completeness 
aroused His hopes and impelled Him to show them what 
they were missing in life when they failed to strive 
towards womanly dignity and perfection. To the Samari- 
tan woman He said, “If thou didst know the gift of God” 
(John 4, 10). To Mary Magdalene as she squandered 
the box of ointment in an outpouring of her first great 
and holy love He whispered, “Wherefore I say to you, 
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many sins are forgiven you because you have loved 
much” (Luke 7, 47). js 

Christ encouraged this newborn Mary Magdalene to 
aspire for a renaissance when He uttered this prophecy, 
“Wherever in the whole world this gospel is preached, 
this also she has done shall be told in memory of her.” 

When His last journey was begun, His greatest con- 
solations on the road to Calvary were afforded by the 
sympathetic women of Jerusalem, the commiserating 
Veronica, and the tender care of His Mother. Finally, 
it was a woman, His devoted Mother, who performed the 
last rites over His sacred remains when they were rever- 
ently placed in the tomb, 

It was the holy women of Jerusalem, too, who re- 
membered Him after the ordeal of Good Friday and 
spread the glad tidings of the Resurrection. 

Christ’s recognition of women has resulted in Christ’s 
Church doing the same. The Holy Roman Catholic 
Church has reminded women that their ideal, Mary, has 
been elevated to the highest rank. In the Sacred Office 
recited by priests and all persons consecrated to God, 
this fact has been emphasized. 


The daughters of Sion saw her 
and declared her most blessed ; 
And the queen praised her. 


REPLICAS OF MARY 


In every woman found in God’s universe there will be 
some characteristic that is Mary-like and loveable. She 
is attractive in so far as she walks, talks, and acts like 
the Mother of Jesus. Consciously every woman is striv- 
ing towards her ideal, Mary. And life for every lady 
consists in knowing Mary’s heart, Mary’s mind, and 
Mary’s ways. This is the study which transforms every 
woman into what God wants her to be. Hence, since 
Mary walked this earth, it has become a better place. 
John Ruskin wrote: 


I am persuaded that the worship of the Madonna 
has been one of the noblest and most vital graces, 
and has never been otherwise than productive of 
true holiness of life and purity of character, and 
every brightest and loftiest achievement of the art 
and strength of manhood has been the fulfillment 
of the assured prophecy of the Israelite maiden; 
“He that is mighty hath magnified me, and holy is 
His name.’”’—Queen in the Sky. 


The progress and advance of the Catholic Church is 
in great part dependent on the work done by Christian 
women. With the early apostles there labored the holy 
women : 


Mary who is called Magdalene, from whom seven 
devils had gone out, and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
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Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, 
who used to provide them out of their means (Luke 
8, 3). 


Tender women eager for martyrdom were found in 
the Roman arena, St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas were 
tossed on the horns of a heifer. St. Agnes was beheaded 
for her faith and her virtue. Not only the early Church 
had its valiant women, but each century produced its 
feminine saints: St. Monica in the fourth century, whose 
prayers converted her son, the great St. Augustine; 
Clotilde, whose marriage to Clovis, the king of the 
Franks, resulted in his conversion and that of the entire 
French nation; St. Bridget, daughter of the Leinstér 
chieftain, who founded numerous communities of nuns 
to continue the work of St. Patrick in the Emerald Isle. 
And today, countless religious women labor to instill 
Christian principles into God’s children with the aid of 
their counterpart, the noble Christian mother-educator 
in the home. 

Life’s greatest benefactors have been women with 
ideals who had the courage to make their dreams come 
true. Florence Nightingale accomplished tasks that no 
man would have considered possible. Jane Addams suf- 
fered from contempt and ridicule the greater part of her 
life because she championed the cause of the poor, the de- 
spised and the exploited members of our human race. 
These noble women and others similar to them arouse 
admiration because they, in some way, caught the echo 
of Mary’s great influence and lived it in their own hum- 
ble and sincere way. 


WORLD PAYS TRIBUTE TO WOMEN 


Every woman has the opportunity of becoming, at 
least, in one person’s heart, the most beloved and honored 
of all women, provided she cultivates in her character 
the virtues which made the perfect Lady, the Mother of 
Christ, so universally loved. Such a lady is like a stained 
glass window in a church through which shines the 
beautiful day. Mary is that bright day in every woman’s 
life, and a woman succeeds or fails in direct proportion 
as she permits Mary to shine through all her actions. 

The world, with all its rush for power and fame, 
pauses to pay its respect to women. Literary men have 
penned their words of praise to the fairer sex throughout 
the history of the universe. By gleaning a few of these 
quotations from authors and poets, one is convinced that 
women in Christian countries are held in high estate. It 
is the spiritual in women which makes them valued. A 
woman is admired in so far as she is pious, charitable, 
chaste, self-sacrificing, humble, gentle, and prudent ; and 
the embodiment of these traits make her charming. In- 
deed, it was Lowell who said that earth’s noblest thing 
is a woman perfected. 
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Current Trends in the 


TEACHING OF READING 


By REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D., LL.D.* 


The University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


URRENT trends in the teaching of 
reading show three areas of focus 
in the modern scene: 

(1) Emphasis on basing the entire reading program 
firmly on knowledge of the needs and characteristics 
of children. Years of research in the field of child- 
study are paying off in the modern classroom. 

(2) Emphasis on the orderly planning of a develop- 
mental reading program for a child, in which growth 
for all is insured. 

(3) Emphasis on the desired end-product-—not just a 
clever translator of print—but a child of God whose 
personal development is increasingly influenced by 
reading and discussion toward virtuous and intelligent 
self-direction. 

If current trends in the teaching of reading stem from 
these three roots, let us consider what these roots are 
and in what direction the modern reading program is 
growing. The three questions to which we seek answers 
are: 

1. What are children like? What are their character- 
istics and their needs? 

2. What implications are being drawn from the study 
of children to help chart the course of the modern read- 
ing program ? 

3. Is the modern reading program in keeping with 
our all-enveloping principles for the personal develop- 
ment of the child of God?" 

Gesell says “The six-year old wants to work; he 
would be continually happy if life were just one long 
series of beginnings. He gasps with excitement in his 
eagerness to tackle a new thing. But if the task is long 
he may want to give up in the middle.” 

When we describe a specific age group—when we 
speak of the six-year old or the nine-year old—we do 

*Editor’s Note. Father O’Brien is the author of Silent Reading ; 
Reading: Its Psychology and Pedagogy; and the widely-used 
Cathedral Readers. 

*Dr. Arnold Gesell of the Yale University Child Guidance 
Clinic has done pioneer work in the field of child-study for years. 


The reports that he and his co-workers have made on the char- 
acteristics of children have become classic in the field of education. 
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not mean that on a specific birthday a child begins to 
have a specific set of traits or behavior patterns. We do 
mean, however, a stage of development that is typical of 
more children than not at this age. Some children will 
fit some of the patterns earlier and some later. We are 
told that the six-year old likes to start things. How does 
this fact influence our procedures in planning a reading 
program ? 


MAKE TASK SHORT 


In the first grade, we generally make each task a short 
one, and one that gives genuine satisfaction when it is 
done. Whether a child is saying a prayer or playing a 
game or reading a story we try to give him the satisfac- 
tion of a happy conclusion before very many minutes go 
by. The six-year old is not asked to read long stories 
during his basic reading period. He is not given con- 
tinued stories, in which he reads only a string of episodes 
with no conclusion until tomorrow or next week. 

Has this emphasis on giving the child a program in 
which he takes satisfaction in finishing what he starts 
any relation to helping the child grow in virtue and 
goodness? When habit and virtue become entwined the 
child grows strong in the ways of goodness. The child 
who develops the habit of completing what he starts has 
the firm foundation upon which the virtue of persever- 
ance may easily be built. 

Most six-year olds do not like to make decisions, and 
find them very hard to make. In the modern reading 
program the teacher does not confront a child with un- 
finished stories, asking, ““What do you think would be a 
good ending for the story?” Such decisions are not suit- 
able to the six-year old. He wants to know how the story 
did end. The teacher often has a child guess how a story 
is going to end, since this helps him to learn to make 
inferences, but she sees to it that he has the satisfaction 
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of knowing how it really does end before very long. 

The adjustment from home to school is often not easy. 
For many children it is accompanied by a*state of high 
nervous tension. The little child getting accustomed to 
the challenges of the school-work of grade one is desper- 
ately in need of security in his beginning attempts. 


ABILITIES FOR READING 





e 


The first part of the reading program that the first 
grader meets, the period for developing readiness for 
reading, is full of opportunity for the child to put to work 
skills he already possesses in some measure, such as 
talking sensibly about familiar everyday play situations 
and comparing picture forms. With none of the weird 
little symbols we call words to worry about, the child 
develops abilities necessary for reading, such as: 


Visual discrimination, such as seeing likenesses and 
differences in the shapes of pictured objects. 
Auditory discrimination, such as hearing likenesses 
and differences in regard to rhyme and consonants. 
Language skills like talking in sentences. 
Thinking skills like classification according to such 
simple criteria as size, use, color, structure, generic 
nature.” 


Because the modern reading, from the prereading 
period on, gives the child tasks that he can do in the form 
of story material that is genuinely interesting to him, the 
child wants to cooperate. The work you want him to do 
becomes the very thing he wants most to do. He finds 
obedience a fairly easy matter and is helped toward de- 
veloping the habit of obeying authority. Thus the teacher 
fosters virtue by teaching reading in a manner that rec- 
ognizes the nature and characteristics of the child. 

The period of six years to eight years is typically an 
age of expansiveness. The child’s interests in his toys 
and pets and home expand to include the neighborhood, 
the school and the gradually growing circle that is the 
child’s community. 

During these years—usually preprimary room, first, 
second, and part of third grade—our responsibilities in 
the reading program must take into account this expan- 
siveness. We recognize that as the child’s interests widen 
he is venturing into the unknown—a wonderful world 
of experience about things and people around him, about 
size and quantity relationships, about his own soul and 
body. We would be unwise to complicate this searching 
for experience in these fields by mixing with it the com- 
plex problems of learning to read. However, the child 
must learn to read also, and the time is ripe in primary 
grades. How are we to do these two things? 





*Big and little; to eat and to wear; red and blue; four legs 
and two legs; furniture and food. 
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HELP TO VISUALIZE 





While we are teaching our basic reading in the 
primary grades we adhere fairly closely to familiar ex- 
perience concepts so that the child can draw freely upon 
past experience to help him visualize instantaneously 
the ideas represented by the printed symbols he is learn- 
ing to understand. Exactly how does this operate? Those 
of you who teach in grade one know that practically 
any primer you pick up today contains some stories or 
reading matter about pets and toys. These areas of 
thinking are used, not so much to provide new areas for 
the child to explore, but instead to draw upon a wealth 
of familiar experience and associations the child has been 
having for a long time. 

This principle of guarding the child in the 6-8 age 
group, so that in the complex challenge of learning to 
read his problems are not intensified with grasping 
strange new concepts (like life among the Eskimos or 
colonial settlement ), dovetails neatly with his expanding 
interests, since his accelerated progress in reading skill 
equips him later to use reading almost effortlessly in 
content areas in which he in turn broadens his base of 
experience. 

In the primary grades the reading program cf the 
modern school centers on fine stories, Only a balance of 
the finest children’s literature available deserves to be at 
the core of the child’s reading program. The child reads 
it in a most carefully controlled vocabulary to insure 
success from the start. From the prereading period on, 
the child-reader is able to identify himself in strongly 
convincing stories with characters whose actions, joys, 
difficulties, decisions, thoughts and feelings become for 
the moment his own. Obviously some of these stories 
should treat of Christ, saints, angels and holy men, 
women and youths whose lives and deeds will arouse his 
respect and admiration. 


VICARIOUSLY SHARING; FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 





Thus through the reading of stories in which the 
characterization is genuine—in which the characters live 
and think and feel like real people—even the little child 
benefits from the broadening influence of vicariously 
sharing the lives and experiences of others. When the 
first grade child who is habitually cruel to her pets be- 
cause she never stopped to think they had feelings reads 
about her story-friend Jane’s behavior in one story, she 
may stop short. Jane comes upon her pet kitten looking 
as funny as a kitten can look, all twisted up in a quantity 
of blue yarn. Jane is not a prissy girl, but her immediate 
reaction to the kitten’s plight is one of concern, not 
amusement. “Oh, my! We must help Puff!” is her feel- 
ing, and right away she helps the unhappy cat. 

Warm Catholic family relationships are experienced 
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by the small child reader as he lives vicariously with a 
happy family whose members are normal, God-fearing, 
good-natured people who enjoy each other’s company 
and know how to laugh at themselves and with each 
other. 

After the primary grades children can often master 
the mechanics of fairly complex reading matter and their 
interests are able to be broadened within the reading 
program. 

After a primary program in which skill in visualiza- 
tion is emphasized, the child is ready (usually in the 
latter half of third grade) to begin to read about ideas 
that are removed from his own experience, about people 
of the past and people of other lands. As the child reads 
about people of other times and other places, he creates 
mental images and grows in understanding. The child 
who learns to visualize clearly as he reads is using to the 
full, one of the important gifts God has given him. This 
ability to visualize is present in greater or less degree in 
all the children we teach. Developing it often puts severe 
demands upon the teacher, because it requires that she 
take time. Let us take a moment to visualize. What pic- 
ture do you see when I say, “A towering pine tree?” 
“A mammoth banyan tree.” Were the two pictures 
equally clear in your mind? Was your experience with 
one more extensive than with the other? Herein lies part 
of the explanation of how the difficulties of creative 
visualization are kept away from the small child and 
presented only gradually as the child gets mature enough 
and well-equipped enough in reading ability to be ready 
to broaden his realm of experience through reading 
creatively. 


EXPANDING INTERESTS 


As the 6-8 year old is expanding his interests, so the 
9-year old possesses a curiosity that is engendered from 
inside, the child development specialists tell us. Hence 
most children of about nine years—whatever their read- 
ing level might be—are eager for more learning. For 
this reason, when the interesting stories the middle-grade 
children enjoy together are gripping the class in enjoy- 
ment and discussion, we make it a point to include all the 
children, whether they can read on the level of the ma- 
jority or not. 

Sometimes this requires a brief telling of the reader- 
story privately to the little group of children who would 
be unable to master the words unaided, or having some- 
one read the story to them earlier in the day. Whatever 
the technique used, the teacher helps every child to share 
as fully as possible in the literature-experience that the 
reading of the basic-reader story should be. 

In the modern reading program children are taught 
how to think. Through emphasis at all times on the 
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meaning of what is read, children develop the habit of 
thinking while reading, of responding to ideas rather 
than merely to the recognition of word forms. A power- 
ful program of word attack, one built right into the 
teaching method which pays off heavily in the inde- 
pendent reading a child can do, is a basic part of today’s 
reading program in a school, but it is a tool. 

Great care is taken at all times to see that the child 
never gets the impression that word recognition is read- 
ing. Instead, words are recognized simply as aids in 
grasping ideas. The child receives training in compre- 
hension of ideas from the pre-reading days, when he 
reads only pictures, right through his school career. The 
simple factual level of comprehension is all too often 
where we used to stop in our teaching, yet we need not 
stop there, nor can we if we are to help children to think 
as they read and to react to the ideas presented to them 
in print. 

Comprehension of the thought carried by the words 
is an ever-present aim in each reading lesson. Through 
the guidance you give, the child learns to weigh ideas 
as he reads, to consider them in the light of ideas he has 
gained previously, and to discuss them intelligently with 
his peers. 


REACTIONS TO READING 


It is only when the child has this genuine understand- 
ing of the ideas he reads that he feels any inclination to 
react to those ideas. When we consider that our im- 
portant aim in reading is for the improvement of the 
child as a person, we can never be satisfied to let him 
read in mechanical fashion, either ignoring ideas or 
absorbing them without thought or question. 

Perhaps the word meditation should be brought in at 
this point. The child who knows how to read medita- 
tively is the child who will be protected against the great 
mass of falsehood which he will find in the world of print 
about him. Even a very small child can learn to weigh 
ideas, to consider them in the light of what he already 
knows, and to react to those ideas intelligently. The child 
who does these things will integrate ideas into his own 
pattern of thinking. Thus, when we say that in teaching 
today we teach children to think, our emphasis is not 
entirely upon the specific thinking skills, although these 
are important. But it is upon the attitude of thought 
which begins habitually as the child lives through the 
modern basic reading program. 

We must teach children to read at the level at which 
we feel reading is a worthy substitute for hand experi- 
ence. This we can do only by continuous planning, from 
the prereading period through the eighth grade and be- 
yond, and carrying out of a Balanced Reading Program. . 

(To be continued ) 
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HAMLET HAD A FLAW 


By SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, 0.S.B. 


Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas 


VERY human life is built around 
the struggle to realize the ideal 
within a chain of real circumstances. The only true suc- 
cesses in life are they who make the great adjustment, 
who so use the real as to attain the ideal. In the moral 
order we call them saints; in literature, painting, and 
music, artists of the first rank. The great churches and 
cathedrals reaching up in tiny turrets-are trying to 
realize an ideal. The old lady who comes into the church, 
places her cane in the pew, and after a halting genuflec- 
tion starts to pray has balanced the ideal and the real in 
her life. Using the circumstances of her real world, she 
is reaching toward the ideal. 

Ordinarily the struggle to achieve the ideal in a set of 
circumstances is not a tragedy, but a series of minor 
successes and failures, and in general an uplifting trail 
in man’s life. Faith, beauty, and the glimpse of truth 
which all of us see, give meaning to the material difficul- 
ties which surround us, and with Browning, what we 
“aspire to be” and are not, comforts us. Like the cathe- 


dral towers, we keep on trying to reach up into the 
heights. 


SOME FAIL TO ATTAIN THE IDEAL 





But all of us have witnessed the man who either is 
made partially miserable or is totally destroyed by his 
inability to attain the ideal in his real world. We see the 
misguided zealots who read the Daily Worker. We hear 
of the thousands who have joined a communist league, 
and we ought to know, if we do not, that they have 
joined mainly because they cannot find in their city block 
the dimensions of an ideal world where “chapels are 
churches and poor men’s cottages castles.” Instead of 
building from the imperfection of democracy something 
more perfect, they abandon the democracy instead of the 
imperfections. 

Now the boy next door who joins the communistic 
league may not be able to drag down to ruin many more 
persons than his own family and a circle of friends. Make 
him the president of a labor union, or a justice of the 
Supreme Court, however, and you see the effect of his 
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mistake widen over the surface of life like the circles 
made in a placid body of water by a well-aimed pebble. 
You have a tragedy in which he will ultimately be de- 
stroyed and in which he will destroy happiness in the 
lives of others. 

Now the play Hamlet is a tragedy. A tragedy, you 
remember, is a play in which a hero comes to ruin 
through a flaw in his own character, and in which he 
involves in the ruin not only himself but the state. His 
ruin must come about through a flaw in himself, not at 
the hands of another. At a certain period during World 
War II, a great many B-29’s were crashing in non- 
combat areas, involving the loss of many men. The 
father of one of the pilots who crashed wrote to the 
United States Senate demanding a committee of inspec- 
tion. He could have endured, he said, to know that his 
son died in combat, but to realize that the plane crashed 
to its destruction through a defect in its own construction 
could not be endured. The B-29’s had become tragic 
instruments bearing a “state” to destruction. Such an 
instrument is the “tragic hero” himself destroyed by a 
flaw from within, and a cause of ruin to others. 

In a tragedy, the theme of the play usually flows from 
the tragic flaw in the hero. His flaw usually illustrates 
that “You can not do that without misery.” In Hamlet 
the hero’s inability to reconcile the ideal with the real 
wrecks his own world. And he is not just the boy next 
door. He is not Uncle Herbert who has poured all his 
money into a wild invention and who dies mortgaged 
and poor in his bachelor cottage muttering, “It’s still the 
best egg-beater and electric iron combination made.” He 
is Prince Hamlet, and with his fall falls the state of 
Denmark. 

The development of the theme in Hamlet is done 
dramatically through the plot. You see it work out in the 
actions of the hero. You see the problem he had and how 
he tried to meet it, and when you have finished watching 
him, you arrive at a universal conclusion something like 
this: It is a terrible thing to make such a mess out of 
trying to make something better. It is a terrible thing 
not to be able to fix the imperfections in a world without 
destroying the whole world. And you are very close, 
then, to stating that general theme so close to all great 
themes : how sad it is not to be able to reconcile the real 
world with the ideal. No one preaches that idea at you. 
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The tragic flaw working in Hamlet brings about the 
general collapse just as vividly as the crack in the cathe- 
dral wall brings the top turret down on the pavement 
below. And the watching of the collapse takes just five 
acts of a drama. 


THE WORKINGS OF THE TRAGIC FLAW 


Briefly to watch the workings of the tragic flaw 
through the five acts of Hamlet, let us summarize them: 
In Act I, we see the prince come home to Denmark to 
a changed world. His father, the elder Hamlet has died; 
his mother, Queen Gertrude, has married the father’s 
brother Claudius who has become king by election. This 


Claudius, in a scene showing remarkable benignity and 


dignity, names young Hamlet the crown prince and tells 
him to shake off his moods, Fathers have died before, 
Claudius says, and sons must reconcile themselves. 

But Hamlet cannot so reconcile himself. Product of a 
world in which queens usually had to marry, in which 
dynasties had to be made secure by royal marriages, and 
of a country in which thrones were either succeeded to 
or elected to, he cannot even try to understand his 
mother’s marriage* or his uncle’s position on the throne. 
It is not that he is jealous of the kingship himself, nor 
that he yet suspects foul play to his father. He simply 
cannot endure the thought of another on the throne and 
of his mother’s remarriage. Even if the whole process 
had come about naturally, as he at that time thinks it 
had done, he still could scarcely endure it, and breaks 
out into his first great soliloquy with grief and despair 
disproportionate to a Christian and dangerous to a pros- 
pective king who will have to bear not only his own 
griefs but the griefs of his kingdom: 


O that this too too solid flesh would melt 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew, 

Or that th’Almighty had not fixed 

His canon gainst self-slaughter. 


The desire for suicide in the face of his first meeting with 
undesirable reality is not a hopeful sign in a future ruler. 

Into the life of so maladjusted a young prince enters 
the ghost! His father in warrior’s helmet appears on the 
shore at midnight, charging Hamlet to avenge his death, 
recounting to him the manner of the crime, poison in the 
ear, and commissioning him to avenge the deed. The 
father asks him to do the revenge with moderation, not 
“tainting his mind, nor harming his mother.” But Ham- 
let, because of his flaw which we have already seen, does 


*It seems to me that Shakespeare makes clever dramatic use 
of a real difficulty here. In his source, Gertrude and Claudius 
had received a papal dispensation for this marriage. But in 
Shakespeare’s England a papal dispensation would not have 
pleased the audience. Hence he does without it and adds more 
fuel to Hamlet’s burning dissatisfaction. 
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not promise to be able to carry out the deed with that 
moderation. At least so it seems to the reader. He will 
not be lacking in purpose, however. He swears his 
friends Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernando to secrecy and 
Act I closes. 

In Act II, Hamlet embarks upon his tragic course, His 
first acts seem to be to cut away from himself the real 
world. It seems to have failed him, and he tries to do his 
work unaided by it in some kind of imaginery world of 
his own. He chooses hidden means—as Claudius had 
chosen hidden means through which to do wrong, He 
feigns madness and loses thus the confidence of the court 
and of his people at a time when both he and Denmark 
need the strongest mutual confidence. He excludes him- 
self from the society of all who love him and could help; 
Polonius, wise, if tedious, counselor of the elder Hamlet, 
who would give his life for the dynasty ; Ophelia, who 
loves the prince enough to give him up if giving him up 
is for his good; Gertrude, his mother, who may have 
married wrongfully for Hamlet’s sake and who certainly 
loves him; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, merry com- 
panions of student days who honestly love him and 
would keep his counsel. 

Besides thus rejecting the help that these could give 
him and the moral support and sane encouragement he 
most needs now, besides withdrawing into a misan- 
thropic shell which makes action difficult and agonizing 
for him, Hamlet draws upon himself a positive threat of 
evil—the suspicion of the practical Claudius. His mad- 
ness makes him an object of fear to Claudius, the only 


‘ 


one who “suspects” his madness. Claudius knows him- 
self what it is to have a dangerous secret, and in his mind 
the counterplot, based on fear, begins to form vaguely. 
Thus in the rising action a double threat to Denmark 


forms, caused indirectly by the flaw in Hamlet. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE GHOST 


In Act III Hamlet discovers that: which he has been 
wanting to establish, the character of the ghost. Through 
the play within the play he finds that the ghost speaks 
truth and is therefore a spirit of good. This should bea 
triumph for him, for now is he free to act, and being 
brave and resolute he will not fear to do what he has 
been commissioned to do. But his inability to meet a rea 
situation properly spoils the fruits of his hard work. He 
“catches the conscience of the king” indeed, in the play 
within the play, but by his own conduct he lets Claudius 
know that he knows. Could he have acted normally in 
the court up to now, adapting himself to its life, keeping 
the friendship of his friends and the love and happines 
of Ophelia, could he have done his feigning now during 
the play, he still would have caught the pallor on Clat- 
dius’ face, would have detected the crime, and would 
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have been able to perform his “duty” with harm at least 
tono one but himself. 

But there is a terrible honesty in Hamlet. He is again 
too great for the task given him. The effect of the play 
within the play is only to put Claudius on his guard and 
to set up the counterplot which eventually ruins Hamlet. 
In the scene following the “play” Hamlet catches 
Claudius at prayer. Here his desire for the “ideal” re- 
venge, for revenge has now become an ideal, overcomes 
the chance he has, and he allows Claudius to go free and 
to set up his counterplot. Here, ironically enough, one 
almost feels that Claudius would welcome having the 
decision made for him, having the crown torn from him 
since he is too weak to give it up. But Hamlet wants to 
kill the soul as well as the body, and so he refuses the 
chance to do the deed now before any of the play’s use- 
less tragedies has occurred. 

Now the results of Hamlet’s flaw begin to accumulate. 
Having blundered through his feigned madness to the 
extent of throwing Polonius off the track-and of making 
of him a sort of solicitous spy, Hamlet now murders the 
old prime minister by accident in the queen’s closet, and 
sets up another chain of reactions which will stimulate 
Laertes to revenge and will bring tragedy to himself, to 
Laertes, and to Ophelia. 


EFFECT OF HAMLET’S MISJUDGMENT 


In Act IV, Hamlet’s misjudgment and mistreatment 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern lead to their complete 
misunderstanding of him and start them on the road to 
their own pathetic end. His treatment of Ophelia, to- 
gether with his blundering murder of her father, results 
now in her utter disintegration and pathetic madness. 
His blunders in working toward the avenging of his 
father culminate in the clever shifting of Claudius’ bur- 
den to Laertes, who urged by the king to revenge 
Polonius enters the plot to kill Hamlet at fencing. The 
news of Ophelia’s death indicates only that the results 
of Hamlet's tragic flaw are “piling up” both in showing 
that he has destroyed what he loves most and the person 
who loves him most, and in whetting the revenge motive 
of Laertes. 

In Act V Hamlet returns to Denmark after escaping 
from a plot of Claudius, ironically enough through a 
capture by pirates. He has arranged the useless deaths of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and now returns un- 
wittingly in time for Ophelia’s burial. His grappling with 
Laertes in the grave leads him later to accept the chal- 
lenge of Laertes to a fencing encounter. He who has 
misjudged those who loved him all the way through and 
declined their aid, now misjudges those who hate. He 
apologizes to Laertes, and against the advice of Horatio 
meets the poisoned foil. Hamlet dies, after seeing his 
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mother drink the poisoned cup prepared for him, but 
not until he has thrust the poisoned foil into Claudius and 
achieved the long delayed revenge. His fault has been, 
not that he could not act—for he has himself killed five 
persons in the play (if we include Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern)—but that he exaggerated the means 
necessary because the wrong done to his ideal world 
appeared so gigantic. A family and a dynasty have been 
wiped out in his revenge—wiped out by the tragic flaw 
in a prince. 

Having seen the effect of the tragic flaw upon the plot, 
we have already noted how the theme flows through the 
plot. We have also seen the effect of the flaw upon the 
characters of the play. A closer study of the flaw in its 
direct relationship to character, however, yields a better 
understanding of the play and shows Shakespeare’s skill 
in weaving theme and character development together. 


HAMLET’S CHARACTER 


We need first to study the character of Hamlet him- 
self. Remembering that his tragic flaw might never have 
been discovered except for the circumstances which 
threw it into focus, let us look at the Hamlet who existed 
before Claudius unlawfully seized the throne. Ophelia 
characterizes him best for us: 


The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mold of form, 
The observed of all observers .. . 


It is true that when Ophelia speaks thus of him, saying 
that now his “noble mind is here o’erthrown,” she is 
referring to his feigned madness, but she is speaking 
more truly than she knows. The ideal student, the fine 
critic of drama, the sociable friend, the normal lover 
becomes in the play an almost abnormal person, em- 
bittered by the fact that man is dust. It seems so strange 
that Hamlet, who knows best of all persons in the play 
that man is “like an angel” and yet a “quintessence of 
dust,” cannot make the adjustment between the two. 
When circumstances show up this inability to make 
the adjustment, we know that tragedy will come to this 
prince who will all his life have to meet with reverses 
caused by the frailty of human beings, the “malice do- 
mestic, foreign levy,” of which Macbeth spoke. Owing 
to his flaw, he presents to us the complicated spectacle 
of a good man ruined by his inability to do a good job 
because the task and the world which frames the task 
are so incongruous to his previous ideal world. Regicide 
to atone for regicide is Hamlet’s commission. The mur- 
der of an uncle and a stepfather to atone for the murder 
of a father is his duty. For a plain blunt man like 
Horatio, or a well balanced man like Fortinbras, the 
plan would be comparatively simple in execution. But 
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Hamlet is no plain, blunt man. He is the too imaginative 
man for whom his good father was “Hyperion,” and his 
uncle—a man of one flaw—is a “‘satyr.” He breaks out 
into tremendous soliloquies when a stroke of the sword 
would discharge his duties better. 


CHARACTER OF OPHELIA 


Because it is Hamlet’s character flaw which brings 
tragedy to so many other persons in the play, we can 
truly evaluate their characters only in the light of his 
flaw. The casual reading of the play may cause us to view 
characters as Hamlet views them, and that we must not 
do, for Hamlet’s view is colored by his flaw. 

Ophelia, who appears in only the first three acts with 
Hamlet is seen to be young, delicate of conscience, obedi- 
ent to her father and brother, and yet very human and 
tender. 


. . . But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 


she asks of Laertes. With all her unflinching obedience 
to father and brother (she is the ideal Elizabethan girl), 
she could and does desire a normal happy existence. She 
is flexible enough to be just the girl for Hamlet. Without 
the intrusion of circumstances which draw forth his 
tragic flaw, we can well imagine that Hamlet and 
Ophelia could be very complemental to each other’s 
happiness. But with a keen insight into human nature, 
Shakespeare shows a Hamlet now who vents his own 
unhappiness first upon the thing he loves best. 

That element of introspection which is one of the 
roots of Hamlet’s flaw shows now in his determination 
to break from Ophelia’s love with no consideration for 
the effect that break will have upon her. His real thought 
of her, as revealed in an “aside” is: 


The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered. 


But-he vents his terrible indictment of humanity, by a 
strange contradiction, upon her—its most perfect repre- 
sentative. He cannot seem to see that between the highest 
aspect of man, “like an angel,” and the lowest, “the 
quintessence of dust,” there could be a middle way, and 
he says to her: 


I loved you not. Get thee to a nunnery; why 
wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners? 


In his conversation with and treatment of Ophelia we 
see his confusion of the ideal with the real. He twists her 
into his strange pattern, thinking that in his duty to set 
right the world, so “out of joint,” he must upset the 
joints still functioning instead of building from them. 
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We cannot here view the effect of Hamlet’s flaw upon 
all the characters. We can only point to the almost use. 
less sacrifice of Gertrude, who as Claudius said, “lived 
almost by his (Hamlet’s) looks,” but who is able to help 
him really only at her unnecessary death, because Ham. 
let never treats her quite fairly, never takes her into his 
full confidence, and never gives her one chance to explain 
her own actions so that he could understand her or get a 
better picture of the causes of his upset world. 

Old Polonius is in a similar position to that of Ger- 
trude. We tend to regard him, in Hamlet’s manner, asa 
“tedious old fool.” Yet that is a distorted view of the 
wise old courtier, the prime minister to the elder Hamlet 
who says: 


I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 
Both to my God and to my gracious king. 


This is the man whom Hamlet completely throws off 
guard, whose activities for the walfare of prince and 
throne become entirely misdirected through Hamlet's 
fault, and who gives uselessly a life which he would so 
gladly have given usefully. 

All other characters in the play are affected by Ham- 
let’s flaw, except Horatio, Fortinbras—representatives 
of balanced characters outside the scope of the flaw—and 
minor characters like the grave-diggers whose function 
in the play seems to be to maintain normality. 

The tragic flaw of Hamlet thus inspires the theme, 
motivates the play, and affects the character develop- 
ment. It also serves as a basis for the major ironies of 
the play. 


IRONIES IN HAMLET 


When circumstances are opposite to what they should 
be, we have a kind of irony. One of the basic ironies in 
Hamilet is that he, the greatest idealist, becomes the most 
bitterly disillusioned character. From the statement, 


What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
he comes to regard man as a race to be discontinued: 


Why shouldst thou be a breeder of sinners? 
... I say, we will have no more marriages. 


A second irony is in the fact that although Hamlet 
gives all his life and happiness to accomplish the ghost’s 
will, he brings tragedy because he cannot accomplish one 
phase of the supernatural injunction. The ghost had 
said : 


Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Again thy mother aught. 


Hamlet taints his mind throughout the play, though not 
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in a moral sense. Because, through his flaw, he is unable 
to obey that part of the ghost’s behest, he destroys not 
only the dynasty of his father but also his mother’s 
happiness. 

A third irony is apparent in the needless sacrifice of 
the play. Ophelia, Polonius, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, give loyal lives because of him without ever help- 
ing him. 

A fourth irony is suggested in the fact that Hamlet, 
who instructs the players so well in the true art of por- 
traying drama, chooses such an ill-advised part to play 
himself, and then befuddles it. His feigning madness only 
loses him the confidence of the court and of his loved 
ones, while at the time he should have feigned at least 
ignorance, at the play within the play, he reveals his 
sanity to his enemy. 

It is ironic also that Hamlet, whose whole course is 
taken to avenge a father’s death, blunders into the killing 
of Polonius and sets up the same motive for revenge in 
Laertes. : 

Still another irony is noted in the fact that Hamlet, 
because he dreamed of too ideal a world, could not re- 
adjust one which was not ideal, could not correct the one 
flaw which marred the real world without destroying 
that world. He wiped out the wise and peaceful rule of 
Claudius under which Denmark was internationally 
respected. 

It took just one stroke of the rapier to end Claudius’ 
life and reign. Horatio, the balanced man, or Fortinbras, 
who was also out to redeem the losses of a father, could 
have made the stroke quite neatly, we are led to think. 
But with Hamlet as protagonist the stroke could not be 
made until every other character of note in the play had 
been destroyed. 

The avenger had one flaw; the wrong-doer had one 
flaw. The former’s view of the ideal clouded his ability 
to graps the real; the latter’s preoccupation with pos- 
sessing the real made him sin against the ideal. Men who 
could have worked together to create a perfect kingdom 
were destroyed by the clash of their mutual flaws. The 
possessors of the crown destroy the dynasty, and a 


foreign prince must come in to restore order and the 
common welfare. 


FEIGNED MADNESS LED TO ANOTHER KIND 


Whom the gods destroy they first make mad is an old 
adage applied to tragedy. The irony is that Hamlet, who 
feigned madness, was really led on into a kind of mad- 
ness. Too big, rather than too little, for the task given 
him, he went through devious ways like a man doihg 
wrong at a task which was supposed to set the world 
right. Having read through the whole play, we feel the 
ironic truth of his prophetic lines in Act I: 


The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


This discussion has not even begun a study of Hamlet. 
It has only suggested a unifying approach to the play: a 
study of the hero’s flaw as the source of the theme, as 
the motivation ef the conflict, and as the prime factor in 
the development of the characters in the play. Not only 
will the student find aphoristic sayings which he has 
heard and read many times, not only will be discover 
passages of high rhetoric and images of thematic and 
ornamental value, but he will also unearth the signifi- 
cance of words—just words—and the values of people 
and things in his life. The place of Yorick’s skull in 
Hamlet’s story is an example of the tiny facets through 
which shines the glory of Shakespeare’s genius, and 
through his genius the greatness of man. 

And when, at the end of the play, the reader agrees 
that Horatio’s farewell, “Good night, sweet prince,” is 
truly in place, when he has come through all the strug- 
gles of Hamlet’s career, he will see that the idealist who 
broke his heart on the realities of the world was really 
most nearly right when he said, 


O what a piece of work is man! 


Cleveland, Hest to N.C.E.A. 


(Continued from page 392) 


Hotel Hollenden, Thursday afternoon at four o'clock. 

The closing session of the department on Friday morn- 
ing presents Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, in an address: “Human Rights and 
the Challenge of the Future.”’ His address is followed by 
a paper on “Human Rights and the Extension of God’s 
Kingdom on Earth.” In the deaf education section a com- 
plete program of twelve papers will cover the social and 
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educational problems which confront the teacher of the 
deaf. 

We are confident that hard work on the part of local 
committees under the chairmanship of Superintendent 
Clarence Elwell and careful planning on the part of de- 
partment officers will make the forty-eighth annual con- 
vention an effective instrument in promoting the interests 
of Catholic education at all levels. 
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Analysis of the Means 


OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By RT. REV. MSGR. CLARENCE E. ELWELL 


Superintendent of Schools, 600 Chancery Building, Cathedral Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


EACHERS are forever interested 

in what one is supposed to do to 
teach religion, or arithmetic, or reading or language, and 
also in how one is supposed to do it. In other words, 
they are interested in the means of instruction and of 
education. Sometimes they seem not to be so interested 
as administrators or professors think they should be in 
the aims of education or in the nature of the subject. But 
there is seldom complaint that they are not sufficiently 
interested in the means, the methods. 

If one were to ask them if they were much concerned 
about the efficient cause of education, they might agree 
rather than disagree, but usually without fully under- 
standing that this matter of the efficient cause might be 
intimately connected with their predilection, methods. 

If however, Adler is correct when he refers to the 
ends as the first principles of education, and the means 
as the second principles—and I believe all of us would 
agree that he is—then this matter of the efficient cause 
of education is of definite importance to all teachers. And 
in a day of undue accent on methods, a complete analysis 
of the efficient cause or causes of education should be 
the mental possession of all teachers ; an attempt at such 
an analysis, which is here being essayed, should be of 
value to them. 


EFFICIENT CAUSE 


The efficient cause can be defined as that principle 
which, by its action, determines the existence of some 
other thing. In view of their influence on the effect, 
there is a triple division among efficient causes. There is 
the first cause—in each case, God. There are second or 
created causes. Next, there are total or partial causes, 
and thirdly, a cause may be the principal cause or an 
instrumental cause—this latter being capable of sub- 
division into natural or supernatural. 
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There are only two direct, principal efficient causes as 
regards education: the first is God, who is the supreme 
efficient cause of all created beings; the second is the 
educand. Under God and his grace, all learning and 
moral improvement is achieved by self-activity. 

God has placed in every human being both the first 
principles of knowledge and the first principles of good- 
ness in the natural order. With grace he infuses the 
supernatural principles of knowledge and goodness. All 
of these, however, must be used if they are to develop. 

Growth in knowledge and understanding in the nat- 
ural order is never a mere physical activity, although 
the action of the five external senses and of the internal 
senses, especially the imagination, is always at least re- 
motely a prerequisite. Learning is a spiritual activity of 
a spiritual power of a spiritual soul, albeit preceded by 
physical activity. The cause of learning is the self- 
activity, the mental self-activity of the educand, applying 
innate first principles to the data of sense experience and 
arriving at ideas and judgments and conclusions which 
constitute a passage from potential knowing to actual 
knowledge. The efficient cause, is the self-activity of the 
spiritual faculty, the intellect. Similarly in the moral 
order. The principal efficient cause in education, there- 
fore, under God, is self. All other efficient causes are 
secondary and instrumental, though indispensable. 


THE FIVE INSTRUMENTAL EFFICIENT CAUSES 


There are five such secondary, instrumental, efficient 
causes in education; they are all social, for, as the en- 
cyclical tells us, ‘Education is essentially a social and 
not a mere individual activity.” These five instrumental 
causes include four in the natural order: the family, the 
State, the school, and that loosely knit but educationally 
influential organism which we refer to as “society.” To 
this must be added the social organism of the supernat- 
ural order, the Church. 
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It is the operation of these five social entities serving 
as instrumental causes which, with the codperation and 
activity of the two direct and principal efficient causes, 
God and the educand himself, produce an education. 

There are two methods of learning. The first is un- 
aided self-discovery, or invention, in which the educand 
by using his innate first principles of knowledge and 
acting on the data of experience comes to new knowledge 
of facts or principles. The second is aided self-discovery, 
in which the teacher assists. No teacher ever “learns” 
a child anything. A teacher teaches. The educand learns 
by self activity, mental or physical; but the teacher ar- 
ranges the learning environment, orders it, simplifies it 
until the mind is able by its innate powers to say “I see,” 
“T understand.” 

In all ordinary instruction and education, therefore, 
whether intellectual or moral, the teacher is a most nec- 
essary instrumental efficient cause of education. And the 
term “teacher”’ here includes not only the school teacher, 
but the parents, companions, the priest, the social en- 
vironment. It also includes the indirect yet potent teach- 
ing action which comes from the use of books or any 
other reading matter, and indeed any presentation to the 
senses, the mind, and the will by audio-visual or other 
means. 

To restrict ourselves to the school scene, the instru- 
mental efficient cause, which is the teacher, makes use 
of other instruments to effect the education of the pupil. 
A certain set of material is chosen and organized into a 
curriculum and it is presented in a certain sequence and 
fashion or method. 


CURRICULUM AND METHODS ARE CAUSES 


The curriculum then and the methods are also means 
of education which can be classified as instrumental 
efficient causes of education. What they should comprise 
in detail is more than an article of this nature would dare 
attempt to describe. But it will be possible to outline the 
basic means of education in as far as they are directive 
of the choice of content for the curriculum and methods 
ior presentation. 

If one were to ask the question: “What are the chief 
means of education?” the answer, to be correct, would 
necessarily take its departure from the viewpoint of these 
three added questions : “Who is being educated ?” “Why 
is he being educated ?” “What is the nature of the change 
you wish to produce?” 


The answers to these questions are: “Man is being 
educated. Man—such as sound reason and revelation 
show him to be.” “He is being educated for time and for 
eternity for purposes natural and supernatural, indi- 
vidual and social, for purposes having roots in all of his 
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faculties and capacities.” “The change intended consists 
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in equipping him with or developing in him natural and 
supernatural habits of mind and will.” 

The means of education, therefore, must be chosen in 
the light of these principles: the material, the final, and 
the formal cause of education. We are working on cer- 
tain material, trying to produce a certain effect for cer- 
tain purposes. The instruments we use to do this must 
be adapted to the task. 


THE FOUR CHIEF MEANS OF EDUCATION 


TATE RNR 


The chief means, then, are the four means of educa- 
tion enumerated and explained by that great French 
Catholic educator of the nineteenth century—Felix An- 
toine Philbert Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. These 
four means of education are: religion, instruction, dis- 
cipline, and physical training. They are based on an 
analysis of the nature of man and also of man’s 
purposes. 

Man has a body and a soul. For the body the great 
means of education is physical formation, training, 
habituation. This, however, is dependent on man’s higher 
iaculties. 

Man has a soul with the two natural spiritual faculties 
of intellect and will. For the intellect, the great means 
of education is instruction. Here the supreme principle 
of method must be: Learning by doing thinking. For the 
will, there is the hardly honored but highly necessary 
means of education known as discipline. It implies the 
formation of the human will by habituation to the per- 
formance of good acts, that is by good moral habits or 
virtues. Beyond this, man has, by the grace and good- 
ness of God, the possibility of attaining a supernatural 
goal, and God has provided the means for forming man’s 
intellect and will that he might achieve it. These super- 
natural means are all included under the term “religion.” 
It implies the action of the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, as a supernatural social organism. It includes the 
instruments used by the Church: her liturgy with its 
sacrifice and with its sacraments, her total ritual. It in- 
cludes all the acts of the virtue of religion whether by 
the individual singly and privately, or whether in union 
with others. 

These four great means of education, then, contain 
all the essential means of education. They are the instru- 
ments which must be used by the instrumental causes of 
education, the educators, the home, the Church, the 
school, and society. They are the hammers and chisels 
which the sculptor-educator uses to hew out and form a 
human personality. They must be used—all four of them 
—simultaneously and consistently. They must be used in 
their proper hierarchy so that the lesser do not over- 
crowd or impede the greater, beginning with physical 

(Continued on page 412) 





OPPORTUNITIES for GUIDANCE 
Through the Sodality 


By SISTER M. ROSE CLARE MIELKE, O.S.F., B.A. 


Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


UIDANCE, for the public school 

educator, is concerned with the 

personal and the social development of the child. Though 

authors, writing from this point of view, have defined 

the term in various ways, there is general agreement on 

the basic ideals involved. A typical definition is given by 
Hamrin and Erickson :’ 


Guidance is concerned especially with helping the 
pupil to become adjusted to his present situation 
and to plan his future in line with his interest, abili- 
ties, and social needs. 


For the Catholic educator, the concept of guidance is 


much broader ; for “guidance in terms of personal im- 
mortality assumes different aspects and proportions from 
guidance in terms of personal success.’” 

Developed to its fullest extent in our high schools 
guidance should produce the kind of graduate described 
by Pope Pius XI:° 


Hence the true Christian, product of Christion edu- 
cation is the supernatural man who thinks, judges 
and acts constantly and consistently in accordance 
with right reason illumined by the supernatural 
hight of the example and teaching of Christ ; in other 
words, to use the current term, the true and finished 
man of character. 


According to sound current thinking in the field of 
education, every activity pursued in a high school should 
give an educational account of itself; that is, it should 
contribute not only to the realization of the general ob- 
jectives of secondary education but also to the attainment 
of the more specific objectives related to the adequate 
functioning of the particular school. In the Catholi¢ high 
school, then, the extracurricular activities should be 
directed in such a way that they contribute their full 
share to the attainment of the ideal described by Pope 


*Shirley A. Hamrin and C. E. Erickson Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary School (Appleton-Century-Croft, 1939), pp. 1-2. 

?Sister Mary Madeleva, Addressed to Youth (St. Anthony 
Guild, 1944), p. 26. 

%Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (New York: 
The America Press, 1936), p. 32. 
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Pius XI. Otherwise they are not being properly utilized. 
In the light of these premises, the sodality, as the out- 
standing religious group activity, supplementing the 
work of the religion class, should be a most effective 
means in the training of character. 

Guidance through the Sodality will make use of both 
group and individual approaches. Ruth Strang* defines 
group guidance : “Group work is planned, shared experi- 
ences in which desirable changes take place in the mem- 
bers individually and in the group as a whole.” Indi- 
vidual guidance is usually understood as counseling, 
“the process of helping a pupil through the interview 
and other individual relationships to solve his problems 
and improve his planning.” 

Although a discussion of the values and methods of 
group guidance would seem the logical procedure at this 
point, it is more practical to review the activities of the 
Sodality first and in this way to effect a more direct ap- 
plication of the principles as they are discussed. 


SODALITY ACTIVITIES REQUIRING 
GROUP GUIDANCE 


It is common Sodality practice to schedule one general 
business meeting and one social meeting per month. At 
the business meeting the committee chairman reports on 
the success or failure of the projects attempted for the 
previous month and propose new projects for the ac- 
ceptance of the Sodality. Attention to these matters con- 
stitutes the major part of the program; but other busi- 
ness may be discussed as the need arises, all discussion 
being governed by parliamentary procedure. 

Immediate preparation for a business meeting takes 
place in the committee meetings under the leadership of 
the committee chairman and the moderator. At this 


*Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary 
Schools (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 2. 

5Clifford E. Erickson, A Practical Handbook for School 
Counselors (New York: The Ronald Press, 1949), p. 9. 
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point, the opportunities to secure the real advantages of 
group guidance are present. For instance, when new 
projects are proposed, students should be led to evaluate 
their relation to the purposes of the apostolate. Students 
who have arrived at the level of judging programs or in- 
dividual steps in this manner learn to make those dis- 
criminating judgments required in the avoidance of the 
unwise dissipation of energy, of the impolitic assump- 
tion of rights and duties of other organizations, and of 
the overzealous participation in religious activities which 
leads to personal failure and social disapproval. Sodalists 
must be conscious of the fact that a well-intentioned 
member may, by the very efforts he makes to advance 
the cause, bring discredit upon the organization. The 
ideal Sodalist is a loyal worker, a hard worker but never 
an extremist. Committee groups meet as often as neces- 
sary, depending on the amount of work entailed by a 
particular undertaking. 

Typical projects, usually carried out in groups or 
classes, are: raising funds for the Society of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith ; sponsoring vocation week activities ; 
encouraging the recitation of the family rosary ; making 
a subscription drive for the diocesan newspaper ; pro- 
viding Christmas gifts for orphans or old folk at the 
county home and collecting used clothing for families 
sought out by the school’s social worker or for Friend- 
ship House. In any case, the apostolic character of the 
undertaking should be pointed out in publicity material 
and in group discussions. 


SOCIAL MEETING 





The social meeting takes the form of entertainment 
related to the work of the Sodality. It might be a one-act 
religious play, a radio skit, May Crowning in school, a 
quiz program, or some discussional activity including a 
panel, round-table or open forum debate. But, to repeat, 
whatever the medium chosen, the religious theme must 
remain constant. It is only in this way that the Sodality 
can remain a distinctive organization with a recognized 
purpose. 

It should be apparent that many of these activities are 
capable of yielding worthwhile results. Yet little or 
nothing can be accomplished unless teachers have been 
properly oriented. The present common practice in 


‘smaller schools of placing total responsibility for the 


work of the Sodality on one teacher as moderator is not 
conducive to efficiency. It is imperative that all the 
teachers be convinced of the need which the Sodality 
fulfills in supplementing the regular curriculum; that 
they be familiar with the aims, methods, and organiza- 
tion of the Sodality; and that they participate in its 
functioning. 


In addition, in order to utilize the organization to its 
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fullest extent, the teacher must know the appropriate 
methods and techniques of group guidance and the pres- 
ent trends in the field. A careful reading of two or three 
good texts on the subject will at least give the proper 
viewpoint, Finally, every teacher should be aware of the 
Pope’s view of Catholic Action if any integrated program 
is to be hoped for. Failure to read the encyclicals is a 
general charge made by Catholic educators, and perhaps 
too many teachers are guilty of negligence in this regard. 
Father Anderl’s® article, “Catholic Action, a Responsi- 
bility of the School,” is a good introduction to the prob- ~ 
lem while his text, The Religious and Catholic Action, 
dealing with the subject more completely, provides a 
good background together with a useful bibliography. 
Ruth Strang’ contends that the reasons for poor re- 
sults or no results from school activities (as the medium 
for group guidance) are that sponsors do not realize 
their values and that too often there is concern for the 
quality of the finished product rather than for the per- 
sonal development of the student. Better understanding 
of the values of group work will convince the teacher 
that in many instances the satisfaction of a superior per- 
formance must be sacrificed to the opportunities for 
forming the students in habits of responsibility. 


Too often we destroy or cramp a sense of responsi- 
bility in students by failing to entrust them with 
responsible tasks, by fearing to let them “sink or 
swim” when they have been assigned a certain work. 
In our efforts to save them (or perhaps, ourselves) 
from failure, and the consequences of failure, we 
sometimes stifle an awakening sense of responsi- 


bility.® 


An exception might be made where a school presents 
a public performance, and justice demands that the en- 
tertainment be worth the amount paid for the admission. 


VALUES OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 





In appraising the results of the Sodality, the religious 
values as indicated in the Rules of the organization are of 
first importance. The aims of the Sodality as well as the 
status given the Sodality by the Holy Father are factors 
tending to establish the importance of the Sodality in 
the education of high school youth. In the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes, the Sodality can be made the 
workshop of the religion class ; a source of motivation in 
rendering the class more vital and practical to the stu- 
dent ; and a powerhouse for Christian social living. 

The social values are treated by Strang® under: (1) 





®The Catholic Educator, XVIII (February 1948), p. 282 ff. 

7Op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

SBrother Joseph Stefanelli, S.M., “Choosing High School 
Leaders,” The Catholic Educational Review, XLIV (December 
1946), 609. 

°Op. cit., pp. 20-28. 
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developmental, (2) diagnostic, (3) therapeutic, and (4) 
values to the school and community. 

The developmental values are obvious, and yet they 
are consistently overlooked or disregarded. Primary 
teachers are careful to train the small child to play and 
work in the group. It is no less important that the sec- 
ondary school teacher continue this process of training 
for codperative living. It is a fact too often forgotten by 
many teachers that seventy or eighty per cent of their 
students will go from high school directly into jobs 
where they must co6perate with their fellow workers in 
the factory, the union, the office, or the club. Therefore, 
no opportunity should be neglected to prepare them for 
these experiences since it is common knowledge that 
job failures are very often due to lack of facility in human 
relationships. 

Group activities are capable of satisfying the student’s 
need for approval, recognition, and security in the group. 
If the Sodality’s apostolic committee is sponsoring a 
canned food drive for European relief, the members and 
chairman must plan for advertising the drive, working 
up enthusiasm in the classes which participate, collecting 
the food and reporting to the diocesan organization when 
the work is complete. Carrying out these steps includes 
appreciation of fellow students who take their share oi 
responsibility, censure of those who do not, and the satis- 
faction of a job well done, especially if some newspaper 
publicity and a picture provide a contribution for the 
scrapbook. 


SKILLS ARE EXERCISED 


Certain knowledge and skills which very often are not 
sufficiently employed in formal class work are constantly 
exercised in group activities. The attainment of the re- 
lated objectives involves practice in the following pro- 
cedures: public speaking, parliamentary procedure, pro- 
gram planning, and group discussion. One of the crit- 
icisms of Catholic schools is that instruction is too formal 
and that Catholic students do not compare well with 
others in discussion groups. The organization of the 
Sodality is such that it will supply much of the practice 
needed for the acquisition of these skills. 

Disagreement among the group are common occur- 
rences, and instances in which they occur furnish ex- 


cellent opportunities to diagnose unwholesome social 
and emotional tendencies. The teacher can point out the 
necessity of emotional maturity from a social and a 
spiritual point of view. Such a situation also provides 
her with the opportunity for singling out those who are 
in need of further counseling. Often a very shy and 
backward student cannot be enticed into recreation with 
the group, but he can be induced to forget his self- 
consciousness through working with the group. This 
therapeutic value is one often not fully appreciated. 

Finally, group activities are the finest means for 
building school spirit, and none will deny that good 
morale is of primary importance. Athletic prowess is 
ample proof of ability to produce good school spirit, but 
high achievement attained by other school organizations 
also contributes a fair share. Thus staff members who 
participate in the Sodality activities usually enjoy good 
classroom relationships with their students. 


TEACHER’S SPIRITUALITY 


While the activity program is to be stressed because 


of its values for the students, the advantages accruing to 
the teacher should not be lost sight of. Success in 
grounding students in the interior life is dependent, next 
to the grace of God, on the depth of spirituality pos- 


sessed by the teacher. Direction will become a source of 
action only to the extent that it springs from the mental 
prayer, spiritual reading, Holy Mass, and Communion 
of the teacher ; thus in guiding others to growth in holi- 
ness the teacher cannot but grow herself and thereby 
prove that the active life is only “the overflow of the 
interior life.” 


Sear this in mind, the world refuses to be influenced 

by ordinary people and by any except very uncom- 
mon means. It exacts very great sacrifices from us 
if we hope to do anything good for it. The only nun 
who has influence is the:saintly nun. The only priest 
who makes an impression on souls is a holy priest. 
Only the irreproachable have great spiritual in- 
fluence."° 


(To be continued ) 


Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, “Vocation,” The Missionary 
Union of the Clergy Bulletin (September 1944), p. 32. 
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HE LED US TO CHRIST 


By BROTHER WILLIAM WILDER, S.M. 


Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Switzerland 


E WAS rather short and chubby, 

with a plump, oval face and catch- 
ing eyes which twinkled when he smiled. Almost bald, 
he used to wear an old straw hat out in the sun to pro- 
tect a natural corona and a stubby nose which would 
peel after a good sunburn. Several years it had been 
since he was forty, but he still played first base for us 
in our ball games. Of course, he was not a Johnny Mize, 
but he could and did slug the ball, especially when we 
heckled him, That was Brother Daniel Coleman. 

I first met him one afternoon when I dribbled my 
third weak hit down to shortstop, and was about to be 
thrown out for the third time at first. The throw was a 
little wide, but I think Brother Dan deliberately stepped 
off the bag so I could get on base for once, in the first 
game I played at school. After the second pitch, as I 
danced off base, he grabbed my arm and greeted me with, 
“Say, Bub, got your rosary?” I was stunned, and 
blushed when I told him I didn’t. “Never mind, here’s 
one,” and the game went on just as if nothing had 
happened. 

He'd pop that question on us often—usually while 
playing. If we didn’t have one he’d invariably ask, 
“What’s the matter, got a hole in your left pocket?” If 
we did have it, nine chances out of ten it would be in the 
leit trouser pocket, for with Brother Dan, everything had 
its placee—and the rosary’s place was the left trouser 
pocket ! Naturally, there our rosaries used to get knocked 
to pieces regularly, but we knew how to get them back 
into praying condition. Brother Dan made beautiful 
rosaries and some of the fellows were naturally fas- 
cinated by his skill. In short order he had them on the 
job rehooking our broken decades and matching lost 
beads. Never did he shirk a job, but if he could get any 
of us to assume a responsibility, he never failed to turn 
it over to us. 


ENCOURAGING PRAYER 


EOI ett RD SLT TSE ERENCE 


Just before the boarders would leave for home on the 
train or bus, he would drop in to say “so long.” He 
stayed around long enough to strap our grips while we 
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sat on them, for it gave him time to find out what our 
plans were for the vacation. But usually he had another , 
purpose. Since he was always practical, we invariably 
listened to his pointers on how to spend a happy vacation 
(which always included frequent Mass and Communion, 
along with hikes, good reading, and three Hail Mary’s 
at night). If we didn’t follow his advice, it was more 
because of the weakness of human nature than the lack 
of respect for it. 

Frequently, if he thought we could take it, he would 
suggest : “Look, Jack, what are you going to do on the 
trip?” And then before he’d get an answer, he’d say, 
“Why don’t you try saying a prayer for all the people 
whose home town you pass thru!” We'd look up in 
astonishment, and then out of a slow, understanding 
smile would come: “Okey, I'll try it.” It bore fruit. 
Years later, five of his boys drove together to the uni- 
versity and proudly typed back to tell him that they still 
prayed for the “side dwellers,” as they called them. 


NEVER SUGGESTED WHAT HE DIDN’T DO 


Visits to the Blessed Sacrament! We always made 
them between classes. I think at first some of us used to 
go just to see his rapt attention at prayer. Oh yes, he 
was always there, for he never suggested something to 
us that he didn’t do himself. As a matter of fact, we 
found out only years later that Brother Dan was of- 
ficially on duty at the corner where the chapel vestibule, 
the end of the main corridor, and a landing of a principal 
stairway met. He asked to be stationed there so that he 
could suggest visits even to boys who were not in his 
class. Anything to lead us to the tabernacle—Christ 
would do the rest. While Brother spent a minute with 
God (praying for us we knew, for he told us once that 
he always prayed for us before going into class; later he 
counseled those of us who became teachers to become 
good friends of the Guardian Angels of our pupils), two 
of his boys went on duty in the hallway. That was a 
privilege we fought for. It was another way he had of 
getting us to assume responsibility. 

As an outgrowth of visits to chapel, he used to organ- 
ize a regular round of visits to churches on Holy Thurs- 
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day. One year we prayed at sixteen different Reposi- 
tories. Whenever individual parishes were celebrating 
the Forty Hours over the week end, he would suggest 
that the boys from that parish organize a holy hour. The 
rest of us would take part, but it was always optional. 
Brother Dan had ingenious ways of teaching us to love 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. Frequently, he would 
picture the Lord as imprisoned in the tabernacle patiently 
waiting for us to visit Him. We were in our formative 


years then, and his words made a profound impression 
on us. 


HE USED VARIOUS DEVICES; VISUAL REMINDERS 


Brother never waited for opportunity to knock. He 
always went out to invite it. Using all kinds of devices, 
he would experiment in ways of drawing our attention 
to the life of Christ, the Sacraments, and devotion to our 
Blessed Mother. We filed into the class one day and 
found a large sign printed on the front blackboard: 
Christos estin emos adelphos (in Greek characters). We 
demanded to know what those hieroglyphics meant. 
Brother hedged around, joked with us for awhile and 
got our confidence until the bell down the hall clanged 
for order. After prayer he told us what the characters 
meant (Christ is my brother), and then gave a vivid, 
appealing explanation of our relationship with Christ 
and His intense love for us. We boys ate it up! 

It gave him the idea to do the same with other lan- 
guages. He figured that English would be too simple. 
Most boys had an insatiable curiosity, so we would not 
pass up a Totus tuus ego sum, Maria, et omnia mea tua 


sunt, without a second glance. We would puzzle out the | 


words and as the idea slowly dawned on us, the religious 
sentiment had a chance to sink into our consciousness. 

Perhaps this idea of writing on the board for us 
stemmed from his own use of visible reminders. There 
was always a holy picture on his desk, or a little cross 
made of fresh palm, or a tiny placard with maybe a word 
or two unintelligible to us. Sometimes his chirography 
would appear on the rear blackboard where he could see 
it all day. We often used to “razz” him about it. To our 
delight he’d join in the fun and insist that he had 
dreamed up a new design for a tattoo. What nonsense! 
One or the other of us would go up privately and seri- 
ously ask him the meaning. Then very confidentially he 
would tell us “That’s to remind me that Mary is the 
Mother of Christ and our mother too. If she’s our 
mother, she loves us very much, and we should not 
offend her. That is worth thinking of, isnt’ it?” Usually 
he’d end up with, “Now keep that under your hat, eh?” 
knowing that that was the best way to have his thought 
kept sacred, but broadcast far and wide without doing 
anymore about it himself. 
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PICKED FROM PIRATE LORE 


I remember one day in particular. He had drawn a 
heart and an arrow zipping out of the tail of an “S” and 
heading straight for the center of the heart. Of course, 
we chided him about it before class, but he claimed he 
picked it up in an old book on pirate lore. After the first 
lesson, Jerry, the class dunce, went up and asked him 
about it and he told him, “That’s to remind me that 
Christ lives in my heart if I’m not in the state of sin.” 
He told him not to tell anybody, but Jerry knew that he 
could tell me and another friend. Little by little it got 
around to the whole class. Maybe that’s why three of 
the fellows went to confession special that night, even 
though it was only Tuesday ! 


SAME SIGN NEVER USED TWICE 


We'd never see the same sign up twice for Brother 
Dan considered routine a sin. Sometimes there would be 
nothing on the board for a week or two. More than 
likely he was using a different bait to catch us then. He 
had the habit of cutting out pictures and articles of re- 
ligious interest and tacking them on the bulletin board. 
Then he might ask in the religion class: “What is there 
on the bulletin board that shows devotion to Mary ?” The 
answer might be the scapular on the bare back of a 
Catholic boy scout sweating in the sun to raise his tent. 
Or it might be a picture put up by the sociology prof 
showing a small statue of Our Lady in a poor Mexican 
hovel in San Antonio, It served to make us conscious of 
little things we could do. Each of us was to form a one 
man committee to be sure there were blessed candles and 
holy water at home all the time, and at least one crucifix 
or holy picture in every room. We were to get Mom and 
Dad and the rest of the family to say the rosary with us 
every night, too. 

Once in a while, he would ask one of us, “Well, 
Tommy, what have you done to prove you’re an Apos- 
tle?” In reply, he might get, “I got my girl to go to 
benediction with me Sunday night before we went to the 
show,” or “I got two guys to stop cussin’ on the bus.” 
Sometimes he would get a startling answer that would 
make him happy: “You know my Gram hasn’t been to 
church for eighteen years—ever since Uncle Pete was 
killed in the war. Well, she went to confession yesterday 
and she promised to come to Mass with me tomorrow.” 
Brother was forever trying to spread his influence and 
Christ’s blessing far and wide. And he did, too. 

During the war he put a large map of the world on 
the side wall. Then he invited us to bring in the names 
of all service men for whom we wanted especially to 
pray: brothers, dads, cousins, and friends. As a market, 
we pinned a little white banner with the name inscribed 
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in the country in which our pals were fighting or train- 
ing. Every morning before class we prayed for them. 
We always prayed better before his classes because each 
day one of us would suggest the intention and lead the 
prayer. 

It is surprising how many solidly apostolic intentions 
we prayed for: for all boys in mortal sin ; for the pastors 
in our city; for the restoration of the Christian family ; 
and we had prayed for Gram the day before her con- 
fession! Since Brother frequently asked us why we sug- 
gested a certain intention, we always thought it out 
beforehand and had a good reason ready. It helped make 
the intentions more precise and practical. 


ENCOURAGED READING OF CATHOLIC BOOKS 


In class, he insisted that we read at least one Catholic 
book every month. In the corner, tacked on the border of 
the blackboard, were two notebooks. One contained the 
titles of scores of good books with the number of points 
we could gain by reading them. We were expected to 
gain 17 points every semester. The other notebook con- 
tained a page for each of us on which we jotted down 
the nanie and author of each book and the date on which 
we finished it. He checked every few days and asked how 
we liked the battle scene in this book, or what we thought 


of the self-sacrificing hero in another, or perhaps he 
would suggest some point a little deeper or with a more 
spiritual tone. 


Always on display with the two notebooks were the 
latest editions of Brother George Schuster’s Catholic 
Authors with their vivid drawing and catching reviews. 
He always put before us both the junior and senior edi- 
tions of the Catholic Authors ; for even though we were 
among the Juniors, Brother always urged us to choose 
from the senior books if he thought we could read them. 
Very seldom would he recommend a book without hav- 
ing read it himself, so we felt that our books were always 
hand-picked. His list of reading would appear on the last 
page of the notebook. We used to wonder how he found 
time to read so much, despite the fact that he had five 
classes and a study period every day. But invariably he 
would chalk up thirty or forty books every year. 

He had read all kinds of books. Boy’s books that he 
wanted to recommend: Brennan’s The Good Bad Boy; 
Spalding’s Arrow of Iron; Newcomb’s Larger Than the 
Sky, and From Star to Star by Kelly. But he read works 
too for his own enjoyment, including novels and more 
serious books: Beyond All Fronts by Max Jordan; 
Hamlet; Bruce Marshall’s The World, the Flesh and 
Father Smith; Chautard’s Soul of the Apostolate ; The 
Gauntlet by James Street, and John Henry Newman by 
Moody. His reading supplied him with an infinite variety 
of stories and anecdotes, and developed for him a con- 
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stant stream of practical ideas for bring us into closer 
contact with Christ and the work of the apostolate. 


CATHOLIC PRESS PUT TO USE 


The idea of reading led him to another field of en- 
deavor. At the beginning of the year he would approach 
us and suggest that we subscribe to a Catholic magazine : 
The Sign, The Catholic Digest, The Liturgical Review, 
or America. When the first issues would come to our 
homes, we would hurry to tell him, Then he’d pop the 
question, “What are you going to do with those maga- 
zines when you have read them?” We didn’t know. We 
supposed we'd burn them or give them to the ragman. 
“Well, look,” he’d say, “how about bringing them to 
school? We'll fix up a little stand for them in the back of 
the room and then all of us will be able to read them.” 

Brother Dan would get us to talk about some article 
that would be of interest to us, perhaps as background 
for history or civics class. One day Joe Corky, whose 
mother was not a Catholic, came up and said, “Say, 
Brother, look at this article. My Mom ought to read 
this.” “Take it to her tonight.”’ Our class library turned 
into a circulating library with copies of the Sacred Heart 
Messenger, St. Anthony's Messenger, The Marianist, 
The Queen’s Work, The Christian Family, and many 
others making the rounds every month. Since Joe had 
started the idea, he was given charge of keeping track 
of the magazines. It wasn’t difficult. Since it was a class 
project we all cooperated. Some of the oversized maga- 
zines used to get tattered in use, so we began making 
folders for them out of heavy cardboard that could take 
the rough handling given to school books. 

After three or four months, the chairman of the class 
mission committee (possibly instigated by Brother Dan) 
suggested that the old copies of these magazines be 
bundled up and sent to China or Japan. No sooner said 
than done, The mission committee furnished the postage 
and the magazines, that had well served their purpose 
here, were on their way to bring joy to some far-flung 
missions. Our chests swelled when some seminarian in 
the Philippines wrote to a lady who had originally sub- 
scribed to Orate Fratres and thanked her for sending on 
her used magazines. She didn’t know how her magazine 
had gotten to Manila, but the thank-you letter eventually 
reached us and we explained to her. She backed us to the 
full by subscribing to two other magazines. 

These methods, had they been used by some of the 
other teachers, surely would have failed. But they 
worked magnificently for Brother Dan. He was fine to 
us—not coming down to our level, but rather stooping 
down to lift us up to his and Christ’s. He saved stamps 
for us and, even though he had no collection of his own, 
he probably got more stamps from foreign countries than 
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all of us put together. He organized for us a mission 
stamp club that brought results both in the swelling of 
our own collections and in the push we gave the mission 
fund. We would buy the foreign stamps two for a nickel, 
even though sometimes catalogued much higher. 
Brother had another system of collecting funds for 
the missions. One of his old boys would give him a check 
—all the boys remembered how he used to work for the 
missions—and then he would come to class and an- 
nounce: “A friend of mine promised to match any 
amount of money that I can collect today for the mis- 
sions. What do you say ?”’ We'd chip in all our ice cream 
nickels and our change for a Friday night movie, in 
order to ring up five dollars or so. Sure enough, the next 
day, Brother would hand over an equal amount to the 
class mission treasurer. We liked that, for it made us 
the top class in the mission drives. Nor did we forget it 
when we became his alumni. His ideas stuck with us and 
kept bearing fruit years after we got out of his classes. 


DELAYED RESULTS OF HIS INFLUENCE 


Many delayed results are worth mentioning: During 
the war he got a letter from Okinawa. “Things are really 
hell out here,” wrote one of his old boys, “and it is hard 
to keep the high standards you put before us. But you 
know, Brother, how you taught us always to keep Christ 
in our hearts and that He would smooth the way. That's 
one thing I haven’t forgotten, and honestly, I’m not 
afraid of anything the Japs can give me. I’m always 
ready to go.” 

Many letters come in from the old boys. Just recently 
one arrived from a religious slaving over his thesis in the 
university. “Pray for me, Brother, so that I don’t let 
these studies get too strong a grip on me. I want to keep 
first things first, the way you taught us. . .. Pray for me 
so that I become the best Brother in the Society.” In his 
answer, Brother Dan characteristically went straight to 
the point with a humor that the boys liked. “Sorry, pal, 


I can’t do that. I’m in the race too. Let’s both pray that 
we become perfect sons of our Blessed Mother. We'll be 
more like Christ, and that’s what she wants of us.” Many 
of his boys aiming at the perfection he pointed out are 
priests or religious now in his own beloved Society. 

Nor have the boys who took their places in the busi- 
ness world forgotten his guidance. When he celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary as a brother, the same class that 
was with him on his twenty-fifty held a reunion in his 
honor. All the boys were present except one who was in 
a hospital in Chicago. Only one of that class of 46 was 
not married to a Catholic girl. It was he who offered the 
Mass of Thanksgiving in the name of all. 

One of the speakers at that celebration recalled how, 
twenty-five years previously, Brother Dan had staged a 
dramatic scene during the boys’ retreat. He had called 
all the boarders into the study hall just before retiring. 
There were two lighted candles on the front desk, one 
on either side of a skull borrowed from the biology de- 
partment. Behind the skull stood a large’ ebony cross 
with an ivory Corpus that seemed to writhe in agony. 
In the light of the candles, Brother knelt before the 
crucifix and read the acts of preparation for death: 
“What is death? . . . the passage into eternal happiness 
or eternal misery. I shall die . . . it is inevitable . . 
How long have I yet to live? . . . Shall I die without 
Confession? . . . I know not. Am I ready to appear be- 
fore God's judgment? .. . to render to Him an account 
of all His benefits? ... His graces? . . . His pardons? 
. .. How foolish to live in a state in which I would not 
wish to die!” 

Each one vividly recalled that scene as the speaker 
paused. Probably many of them had reviewed it often 
during the past twenty-five years. Brother had always 
done the unusual to bring home to us Christ’s teachings 
and His love. We couldn’t help recalling it. Thoughts 
moved on again as the speaker closed his talk. “Why 
were we so caught up in the spirit Brother handed down 
to us?” We all agreed that it was because his was the 
spirit so evidently genuine—not something just put on 
for show in front of us. We felt certain that our Brother 
was really united with Christ and sincerely wanted to 
bring all of us up to the stature of a true son of Mary. 


Analysis of Means of Education 
(Continued from page 405) 


formation, and going through natural mental and moral 
formation, to the supernatural formation which’ can 
alone be produced by religion. 

It is good for all teachers and educators to know ex- 
plicitly these four means of education and their hierarchy. 
It will keep them from ignoring or neglecting any. It will 
shield them from the error that instruction is everything 
or that “knowledge is power” (sotto voce: for good). 
It will lead them to understand that although learning 
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or knowledge is the chief work of the school, it is not the 
only nor the most important element in education. The 
moral formation attained by discipline is higher and more 
crucial. The supernatural formation achieved by the use 
of religion is more potent and necessary still. 

All education is indeed self-education but it presup- 
poses the full action of all social instrumental causes, 
applying efficiently the four great means of education— 
God working with and in all. 


The Catholic Educator 





The Story of the New Testament 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


(Continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Rector, St. John’s Seminary, 247 Felisa Street, San Antonio, Texas 


ST, PAUL UPHOLDS JUSTIFICATION THROUGH 
FAITH 


HE Apostle avoided any technical 

discussion of his last point. Instead 
he illustrated it from the reading of the Law itself, more 
specifically, from the case of Abraham recorded in the 
Law, that is, in the Old Testament. 

What St. Paul had in mind is this: he wanted to 
prove that the giving of grace to sinful man is linked up 
with faith, not with the works of the Law. To establish 
this he examined the case of Abraham, as recorded in the 
very Law of Moses; if he was able to show that the 
father of the Chosen People was justified, or was given 
grace, through faith, and not through works, then he 
(Paul) would have won his argument. First, because the 
teaching of the Law itself was in his favor, hence the 
Law was confirmed rather than destroyed by his point. 
Secondly, he would have the case of Abraham as an 
illustration of his doctrine. Without any difficulty St. 
Paul showed that such is the truth: Abraham was justi- 
fied by faith, as the Scriptures declare: “Abraham be- 
lieved God and it was credited to him as justice.” 

But there is a point that the Apostle could not miss ; 
it was too good for his side and it would be a telling blow 
against the Judaizers. Abraham received the grace of 
God through faith, not through circumcision, for this 
latter rite was not performed until after his justification. 
“And he has received the sign of circumcision as the seal 
of the justice of faith which he had while uncircumcised.” 

Moreover Paul pointed out that the promise to Abra- 
ham that he would be the father of many nations and 
that the Messianic blessing would pass through him to 
all peoples did not have any link with the works of the 
great prophet, but with his faith, as is indicated in the 
book of Genesis, chapter 17. There is the story of Abra- 
ham’s belief in God, and that is followed immediately by 
God’s promise. “Therefore the promise was the outcome 
of faith, that it might be a favor, in order that it might 
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he secure for all the offspring, not only for those who 
are of the Law, but also for those who are of the faith 
of Abraham, who is the father of us all.” 

So great was Abraham’s faith in God’s promise that 
he did not hesitate to accept the divine promise that he 
would have a son, even though he and Sara were very 
old. Not only then is Abraham’s faith connected with 
the giving to him of grace, not only is his faith linked 
with the promise that he would be the father of the 
Messias, but it is also a tremendous faith in itself, so 
tremendous that he becomes a model to all believers 


(Read 4,1-25). 


NATURE AND EFFECTS OF REDEMPTION 


All men were under the condemnation of sin, and all 
needed the redemption of our Lord; this redemption is 
given to all who believe, it is not given through the works 
of the Law. Such is the argument of St. Paul in the first 
four chapters of the epistle to the Romans. The Apostle 
now turned the searchlight of his mind upon this re- 
demption. as applied to souls; he wanted to explain its 
nature and its effects. The first point he made is that by 
reason of this justification we are at peace with God. We 
have been reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, and 
now we are the sons of God, a glorious title. When 
tribulations come to us, we who now hope in God accept 
them joyfully, knowing that they will increase virtue in 
our souls and that this growth will enhance our hope of 
eternal life. Nor shall we be disappointed, “because the 
charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit who has been given to us.” St. Paul’s argument 
is that if God loved us so much when we were sinners 
so that He sent His only Son to redeem us, then what 
must His love for us be now that we have been redeemed 
and are His adopted sons; He will love us even more 
and will aid us with His grace to overcome the diffi- 
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culties of the Christian life and lead us to heaven (Read 
5,1-11). 

We have even greater reason for hope, for the work of 
the redemption is vastly superior to the work of the fall. 
Compare and contrast the factors: Jesus Christ as op- 
posed to Adam; grace as opposed to sin; eternal life as 
opposed to death. If the act of Adam brought sin and 
death to all men, then certainly Jesus Christ, to whom 
Adam cannot be compared, brought superabundant 
grace and eternal life to all men. The second Adam can- 
celled and demolished the work of the first Adam, for 
“as sin has reigned unto death, so also grace may reign 
hy justice unto life everlasting through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

An objection raced through St. Paul’s mind and it 
served as an introduction to his next thought. If grace 
overcame sin, then the more sins one had the more grace 
he would receive ; perhaps one ought to sin many times 
in order to obtain greater grace. Absolutely not, wrote 
the Apostle. The reason is to be found in baptism, where- 
by one became justified. At the moment of immersion 
(for such was the form of baptism in the early Church ) 
sin was washed away, or to use the Pauline expression, 
the person baptized became dead to sin. As a person who 
is dead no longer has any contact with the world, so a 
person who has died to sin should no longer have any- 
thing to do with it. Besides, by baptism the Christian 
went down into the tomb with Christ, as symbolized by 
the immersion in the water ; then he came forth to a new 
life, a life of grace, as Christ came forth from the tomb 
to a new life, a glorified one. “Thus do you consider 
yourselves also as dead to sin, but alive to God in Christ 
Jesus.” As a result of this dying to sin and living to 
Christ, Christians are not to allow sin in their daily lives, 


they are not to follow the lusts of the body, nor are they 
to use the various members of the body for purposes of 


sin (Read 5,12—6,14). 


FREEDOM FROM THE LAW NOT LICENSE TO SIN 


In the last sentence of the preceding section St. l’aul 
mentioned that Christians are freed from the Law since 
they are now under the dominion of grace. The thought 
struck the Apostle that some of the new Christians might 
feel that since they were no longer bound by the Law 
they could do as they pleased; all restrictions had been 
removed, so they could go ahead and sin as they pleased. 
This is absurd, said St. Paul. Let them recall something 
with which they were very familiar: the lives of slaves. 
A slave had to do everything his master told him ; he was 
subject at all times and in all things. So, argued St. Paul. 
if a Christian sins he becomes the slave of sin. But a 
Christian having given up his former master, sin, now 
has a new master, justice ; for “having been set free from 
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sin, you have become the slaves of justice.” We might 
say that the principle behind this is: as it is impossible 
for a slave to serve two masters, so it is impossible for a 
Christian to serve sin and justice. It is either one or the 
other. Now that the Christian had become the servant 
of justice and of life and of God, he ought to produce 
fruit, that is, he should labor in the service of his new 
master. Such labor would sanctify him and lead him to 
life everlasting (Read 6,15-23). 

Once more St. Paul, still a Jew in race although a 
Christian in religion, turned his attention to the Law. 
He had already mentioned (in the preceding paragraph ) 
that Christians are no longer bound to observe the 
Mosaic law. Now he illustrated this point by giving the 
example of a married woman. As long as her husband is 
alive she is bound to him and cannot turn to another 
man; but when her husband dies, then she is free to 
marry again. So Christians have been freed from the 
dominion of the Law because they have been baptized 
in the death of Christ, and they now belong to another, 
namely, to Christ “who has risen from the dead, in order 
that we may bring forth fruit unto God.”” While the Law 
was in effect, those who were under it found that it 
stirred up their passions to sin; but it had been abro- 
gated, and Christians should now serve “in newness oi 
spirit and not in oldness of letter.” The idea that the 
Law worked on the passions of men in order to awaken 
sin in them caused St. Paul to explain himself; He 
feared that some might think the Law to be sinful. No, 
he said, this is not true; yet as a matter of fact the Law 
taught him what sin is. For example, he learned lust 
through the commandment “Thou shalt not lust.” What 
did he mean? This: in himself there were inclinations to 
sin. When he reached the age of reason and learned 
through the Law that he should not do this or that, then 
these inclinations rebelled and thus the Law became the 
occasion of sin within him. Certainly the Law is holy, 
exclaimed St. Paul, and so is the commandment ; but the 
old man of sin inside of me twisted that holy Law into a 
means of sin. Basically, the Apostle insisted on the in- 
ability of the Law to assist him to conquer and overcome 
sin. The Law told him what to do and what not to, but 
it could not help him to accomplish what it commanded 
(Read 7, 1-12). 


ST. PAUL DEPICTS MAN’S INNER STRUGGLE 


In a celebrated passage and at the same time a 
poignant one St. Paul developed the above idea by de- 
picting the struggle within man between good and evil, 
between his good inclinations and the bad ones, between 
his conviction that he should observe the Law of God and 
his inability to obey it. He knew what he should do, but 
there was a force within him, he called it sin, which 
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dominated and dragged him to do what he ought not. 
He willed to do what is good, but this power of evil bent 
him in the opposite direction. He delighted in the thought 
of God's Law, he wanted to fulfill it, “but I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind 
and making me prisoner to the law of sin that is in my 
members.” St. Paul was stressing the powerlessness of 
man to overcome sin ; he could not conquer it by himseif, 
because sin had fastened its tentacles on his body. He 
could not defeat it through the Law, because the Law 
was like a guidepost, it pointed out the sinful way, but 
it could not help him to avoid it. “Unhappy man that I 
am! Who will deliver me from the body of this death? 
The grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Sin 
is conquered by grace, and in no other way (Read 
7,13-25). 

Yes, mused St. Paul, Christians have been delivered 
from sin and death through the grace of Jesus Christ ; 
this was impossible to the Law, but it had been accom- 
plished by the Son of God, who came “in the likeness of 
sinful flesh as a sin-offering,” and who overcame sin. As 
a consequence, Christians are to live according to the 
spirit, that is, according to this grace, and not according 
to the flesh, that is, following their former inclinations to 
sin. This spirit is really in men if the Holy Spirit of God 
dwells in them, the Spirit of Christ who should dwell in 
the souls of all true Christians ; and the Third Person of 
the Trinity is a pledge of the resurrection of their bodies. 
Let all followers of Christ then put away the deeds of 
their sinful flesh, otherwise they will die an eternal death. 
If they mortify these fleshly inclinations through the 
Spirit in them, they shall live an eternal life. 


A PASSAGE OF SUBLIME BEAUTY AND DEPTH 





What a glorious privilege belongs to those who have 
the Holy Spirit: they “are the sons of God,” adopted 
sons and so they can say to God, “Abba! Father.” That 
is not all, wrote St. Paul. As sons we are heirs, “heirs 
indeed of God and joint-heirs with Christ.” There is 
however a condition to the obtaining of our heavenly 
inheritance. Christ suffered and so entered into glory: 
we too must suffer “with him that we may also be glori- 
fied with him.” The thought of glory awaiting us with 
Christ in heaven sent St. Paul into an ecstasy of mind, 
and in a passage of sublime beauty and depth he con- 
sidered all things of creation, all human beings, yet, even 
the Holy Spirit Himself, as yearning for the accomplish- 
ment of this grand and divine plan: the union of the 
sons of God with the Son of God eternally in heaven. 

Then coming down from his heights, as it were, St. 
Paul looked at this life and saw it divinely planned and 
guided for the salvation of “those who love God . . . for 
those who, according to his purpose, are saints through 
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his call.” What is mere man able to say in view of all 
these things? Why should any Christian be terrified at 
the thought of opposition and of difficulty ? God is for 
him; God spared not His only Son, He will not spare 
any effort to aid him to obtain heaven. God cannot resist 
the intercession of Jesus Christ, who is now at His right 
hand. St. Paul hesitated a moment in his dictating and 
the full force of the divine plan of love struck him. He 
burst forth once more in a return of love. As God had 
so loved us, as Christ had manifested His love by dying 
for us, so we shall show our love for God and for Christ 
by never allowing anything to separate us from them, 
by never permitting any trial or difficulty or distress or 
danger, or even the sword, to drag us away from ‘the 
divine love. “For I am sure that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present . . . will 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” (Read 8,1-39). 


CONCERNED WITH JEWS AND THEIR REJECTION 





If the reader were to take a hasty glance at the next 
topic in St. Paul’s letter to the Romans, he would have an 
inclination to remark that while writing to the Romans, 
“he certainly had the Jews on his mind.” It would be 
closer to the truth to say that the great Apostle had the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians in mind, and that this is the 
reason he was concerned with the Jews and their rejec- 
tion. For such is the subject of chapters nine to eleven of 
the Romans. No one felt the position of the Jews more 
keenly than did St, Paul; he was not however alone in 
thinking over the problem. Because there were many in 
the Church, and especially the Christians of Jewish na- 
tionality, who were wondering and arguing about the 
failure of the Chosen Race to enter the fold of Christ, St. 
Paul determined to “tackle” the delicate problem. 

We must understand the acuteness as well as the na- 
ture of the situation, otherwise we shall be lost in a maze 
of Pauline thought. For centuries God had prepared the 
world for the advent of His Son, who was to come from 
the Jewish race, who was to fulfill all the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, a book Jewish to the core, who was 
to accomplish all that God had promised to the Chosen 
People. Privilege upon privilege had been conferred by a 
loving God on Israel. Read then from the pen of St. Paul: 
“Who are Israelites, who have the adoption as sons, and 
the glory and the covenants and the legislation and the 
worship and the promises; who have the fathers, and 
from whom is the Christ according to the flesh .. .” 

How the Jews gloried in these privileges! How proud 
they were of their ancestry and of the promises that God 
had made them! 

(To be continued) 


ANNOUNCING 4 SEPARATE 
OF Our Little Messenger 


DESIGNED FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD GRADES 


Now—after long editorial planning and field 
testing—there will be three separate School Edi- 
tions of Our LitTLE MESSENGER, one each for 
grades 1, 2, and 3. Teachers who have pretested 
them in class tell us that these new periodical 
readers for the primary grades will be easier to 
teach from, easier to learn from, and, therefore, 
much more effective as classroom teaching tools. 
The new editions will appear weekly, beginning 
in September, 1951. 


Make teaching easier, more effective 


Each of these three new School Editions of Our 
LirTLE MESSENGER will meet the needs of the 


children in the particular grade that it will serve. 
They will be more useful than ever, because they 
will be specifically planned for a particular grade’s 
reading ability and comprehension. Standardized 
reading tests will come three times a year. A 
Teacher's Study Guide for each graded edition 
will appear each month. 


Pre-tested in primary grades 


Twenty-four thousand experimental issues were 
sent to teachers and supervisors for classroom 
testing. Suggestions received from this testing 
program will be used in planning issues of Our 
LITTLE MESSENGER for the coming year. 


Look at all the things OUR LITTLE MESSENGERS bring! 
RELIGION, the Blessed Virgin, 


lives of the Saints, feast days, the 
missions, 

SCIENCE, in stories, biographies, 
factual articles. 


NEWS of the world andthe Church, SEATWORK-—things to do whik 
for the child. learning. 

READING FOR FUN, TOO! 
Poetry, hobbies, games, animals 
jokes, puzzles, serial stories. 


INDIANS, and children of other 


aT 


ugl 
’ of Pictures ‘ 
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The first-grade edition 

(one star on cover) 

The first three issues will develop 

reading readiness—an eagerness to read 
through interesting pictures and color. 

Later issues introduce simple reading ‘content: ) 


The second-grade edition 
(two stars on cover) 


Contains more reading content 

to broaden the interests of children. 
Vocabulary range of the text expands 
as the year progresses. 


The third-grade edition 


(three stars on cover) 


puts major emphasis on the text, uses 

pictures as an invitation to reading and 
explanation of text. The text aims at de- 
veloping vocabulary, fluency, and com- 
prehension and broadening interests of children. 


Au three of the new 
graded editions of OUR LITTLE Mes- 
SENGER make generous use of color, 
both on the cover and inside. All have 


the larger, 81/4,” x 11” page size. Now Be sure to see these new MESSENGERS 
is the time to order these new editions and get your sample copies at 

for next fall. You may place your Booths 257-258, 

lentative order now—tevising it later, N.C.E.A. Convention, Cleveland, O., March 27-30. 


if necessary ! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET, 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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ACCENT ON THE CONTEMPORARY 


A Librarian Suggests Titles on Current Affairs 


By EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


“ EADING — serious reading,” said 

Frank Sheed, “the great means of 

contact with the world about us and our fathers before 
us, is an educational activity in the fullest sense. Educa- 
tion cannot proceed without it; a defective education 
can be rectified by it; what a man reads is a surer 
measure of his education than any number of degrees.” 


TEACHER BENEFITS FROM STIMULUS OFFERED BY 
BOOKS 


From time to time, perhaps even yearly as with New 
Years’ resolutions, it is worthwhile to examine our read- 
ing habits and to determine whether we are doing as well 
in coping with the flood of print as we should. Hardly 
can we engage in the teaching process adequately if we 
do not keep abreast of the best in print; hardly can we 
command the attention of students if we teach the 
geography and politics and economics of the last genera- 
tion. Today we must know the terms and the trends of 
science and history and sociology and economics; we 
must evaluate our teaching methods in the light of such 
works as Highet’s Art of Teaching. Each teacher can 
draw new stimulation from the work and the advice of 
others; few will read through Sertillanges’ /ntellectual 
Life and leave without increase in motivation. 


PREVIOUS BASIC LISTS 


Before presenting a selection of recent titles, let us 
examine some of the previously issued maps to the world 
of literature that are still basic. As a systematic approach 
to developing a critical, Catholic mind Frank J. Sheed’s 
Ground Plan for Catholic Reading (Sheed and Ward. 
50¢) is still supreme. On the college level Books for 
Catholic Colleges, by Sister Melania Grace, S.C. and 
Gilbert Peterson, S.J., is the best. This is a Catholic 
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supplement to the List of Books for College Libraries, 
compiled by Charles J. Shaw. A 1948-1949 Supplement 
to the Melania Grace-Peterson list has just appeared. 
(American Library Assn. The 1948 list is $3.75; the 
1948-1949 supplement, $1.25. ) 

For the high school teacher and student there is the 
Gibbons-Butler Catholic Supplement to the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries; on the elementary 
level, Sister Fides has compiled a Catholic Supplement 
to the Children’s Catalog. (Both the high school and the 
children’s lists are issued by the H. W. Wilson Co. and 
priced on a service basis for which application is made 
directly to the publisher. ) 

As an outgrowth of Catholic Book Week, the Catholic 
Library Association has sponsored The Catholic Book- 
list, currently edited by Sister Stella Maris, O.P. In this 
annual publication subject specialists review the major 
publications of the preceding year. The table of contents 
of the 1951 volume indicates its scope and authority. 
Following a foreword by Rev. James J. Kortendick, 
S.S., head of the department of library science, Catholic 
University of America, titles are grouped under thirteen 
subject categories. Each of the approximately 300 titles 
is well annotated. (Back numbers of the list are still 
available from St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catha- 
rine, Ky.: 1949 and 1948, 65¢ each; 1946 at 45¢.) 

For adolescents and children there are three additional 
titles. Clara Kircher’s Character Formation Through 
Books: a Bibliography (Catholic University of America 
Press, 1945. 85p. $1) is “an application of bibliotherapy 
to the behavior problems of childhood.” The annotations 
and the character index will be of immeasurable help to 
teachers who wish to use books in remedial fashion. 

For general information and recreational reading for 
children, the two works by Mary Kiely (New Worlds 
to Live and Traffic Lights. Newman. $1 each) are still 
very worthwhile. Lively annotations and excellent illus- 
trations make these volumes stimulating to read as well 
as excellent reference works for daily consultation. 

Finally, in order to keep au courant one must consult 
regularly book reviews to supplement both the basic 
lists above and the selected contemporary list below. 
These seven periodicals have been found most useful for 
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titles of general interest ; for specific subject areas one 
must turn to THe Catuortic Epucator, the Catholic 
Historical Review, and the like. - 

1. America, 70 FE. 45th St., New York City 17. 
(Weekly ) 

2. Best Sellers, University of Scranton, Scranton 3, 
Pa. (Semi-monthly ) 

3. Books on Trial, 220 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
lll. (Eight times a year) 

4. The Catholic World, 401 W. 59th St., New York 
City 19. (Monthly ) 
5. The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
City 16. (Weekly ) 

6. The Sign, Union City, N. J. (Monthly ) 

7. Thought, Fordham University, New York City 58. 
(Quarterly ) 


ANOTE TO INTRODUCE THIS ANNOTATED BOOK LIST 





The list which follows is not presented as a “balanced” 
list. The editorial principle has been in effect of choosing 






Annotated List of Selected Books 


primarily works on contemporary problems to enable 
our teachers to appraise the current scene, the better to 
aid their students. Emphasis is on those books which 
probe the un-Christian causes of injustice and discontent 
and offer solutions to these problems, based on Christian 
principles. Preference has been given to the position of 
the United States in world affairs and to the operation 
of our government at home. Even in the area of religion, 
the emphasis has been placed on American contri- 
butions. 

From a time standpoint, the great majority of titles 
have been published in 1950 and 1951. Occasionally, as 
with the Churchill memoirs and accounts of Polish his- 
tory, it has been necessary to go back to 1948 and 1949, 
A few pamphlets are included which deal with topics not 
covered in book form or, as with a papal encyclical, for 
which a pamphlet is the only form available. In con- 
clusion, the compiler makes no pretense of having read 
fully each work, but where he had not made a personal 
reading, he has relied on two or more reviews so that 
his choice may be said to have the approbation of com- 
petent critics. 

A special note of acknowledgment must be included 
to Best Sellers upon which heavy reliance has been 
placed. 





Education 


Ahern, Patrick H. The Catholic University 
of America, 1887-1896: the Rectorship 
of John J. Keane. Catholic University 
Press, 1949. 220p. $3 

A continuation of John Tracy Ellis’ 
Formative Y ears, this describes the events 
of the first rectorship. Based on archival 
materials, it is a solid account of the 
beginnings of Catholic higher education; 
paiticular attention is given to the phase 
of “Americanism” in our church history. 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Public Relations for Amer- 
ica’s Schools. National Education Assn., 
1950. 497p. $4 

Few of our Catholic schools and associa- 
tions maintain an adequate public rela- 
tions organization. This should be a use- 
ful beginning guide. 


Barry, Colman J. The Catholic University 
of America, 1903-1909: the Rectorship 
of Denis J. O'Connell. Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 298p. $3.50 

The latest in the imposing series of the 
history of the University that so many 
teachers claim as alma mater. During this 
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critical period, when financial maladmin- 
istration threatened to engulf the school, 
the annual collection was begun. Aca- 
demic struggles are given in detail and 
with insight. 


Brickman, William W. Guide to Research 


in Educational History. New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 220p. $2.75 
The leading reviewer for School and 
Society has prepared a work that will be 
most useful for students and teachers of 
educational history. 


Brubacher, John S. Modern Philosophies 


of Education. Second ed. McGraw-Hill, 

1950. 349p. $4 
Although the author is not a Catholic, yet 
this is an objective, impartial presenta- 
tion, a thorough revision of his earlier 
work. Even though there are a few errors 
in presenting the Catholic viewpoint, F. J. 
Houlahan in the January 1951 Catholic 
Educational Review says these may be 
caused by a lack of clarity in our own 
expressions, 


Crawford, Marion. The Little Princesses. 


Harcourt, 1950. 314p. $3.50 
The governess of the daughters of the 
Duke of York describes seventeen years 
of guidance in a work that will profit both 
teacher and parent and teen-ager. 









Fitzpatrick, Edward. Exploring a Theol- 


ogy of Education. Bruce, 1950. 174p. 

$3.50 
Contents: Preliminary observations. The 
theology of education in the organization 
of knowledge. Some major doctrines and 
the theology of education. The liturgy and 
the theology of education. Theology of 
education and the spiritual writings. The 
Christian teacher and the theology of ed- 
ucation. Knowledge, will, and love. Two 
practical issues: Religion in public educa- 
tion and religion in character education. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward. How to Educate 


Human Beings. Bruce, 1950. 174p. $2.75 
As usual with Dr. Fitzpatrick’s analyses, 
this is a valued application of Christian 
principles to educational problems. Con- 
tents: The tradition of a liberal education 
dissolves. What are the contemporary 
problems? What are we trying to do? The 
subjects of study and the individual. Are 
liberal and vocational education opposed? 
The teacher and the student. The educated 
person. Making a program of liberal edu- 
cation. 


Hartnett, Robert C. Education for Inter- 
national Understanding. America, 1950. 
46p. 25¢ 

Papers based on the 1950 N.C.E.A. con- 

vention theme. Contents: The nations 
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form one great society, William Lucey 
and Paul Facey. Ideological guide through 
world chaos, Robert Hartnett. UN: Semi- 
nar or parliament? Jerome d’Souza. 
UNESCO and agreement of men’s minds, 
Frederick Hochwalt. A moralist, a scien- 
tist, and the H-bomb, Edward Conway. 


Hartnett, Robert. Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion. America, 1950. 48p. 25¢ 

“The rights of children attending non- 
public schools. A sequel to Equal Rights 
jor Children.” Contents: The issue before 
Congress. The rights of citizens of the 
United States. Why the furor about buses? 
The Church-state issue. The constitution 
and “separation of Church and state”. 
Selected bibliography. 


Highet, Gilbert. The Art of Teaching. 
Knopf, 1950. 291p. $3.50 

A refreshingly written account of meth- 
ods and suggestions drawn from practice. 
Partial contents: Great teachers and their 
pupils: The sophists; Socrates; Plato; 
Aristotle and Alexander; Jesus; Good 
teachers and bad pupils; Renaissance 
teachers; The Jesuit teachers; Teachers of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies; Fathers of great men. Teaching in 
everyday life: Fathers and mothers; hus- 
bands and wives; executives; doctors; 
psychiatrists; clergymen and priests; ad- 
vertisers; publicists; propagandists; 
Communist education of prisoners; au- 
thors and artists; principles of everyday 
teaching. 


Hogan, Peter E. The Catholic University 
o} America, 1896-1903: the Rectorship 
of Thomas J. Conaty. Catholic Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, 212p. $3 

\ supplement to the Ahern title (supra). 
During this period the struggles of the 
University reflected those of the Church 
in America, particularly with respect to 
Americanism and Cahenslyism, and the 
differences between Archbishops [reland 
and Corrigan. 


Mary Janet, Sister. Catholic Secondary 
Education. A National Survey. National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1949. 
146p. $1.50 


\ thorough and recent survey of our sec- 
ondary Graphic _ presentation 
through charts and tables is a great aid 
in understanding the complexities of or- 
eanization, curricula, etc, 


sche vols. 


Mchl, Marie, Hubert Mills, and Harl 
Douglass. Teaching in Elementary 
School. Ronald, 1950. 541p. $4.50 
\ synthesis of modern viewpoints rather 
than a new approach. Although consid- 
ered as one of the best in its field, it fails 
to accord proper recognition to the place 
of religion in education. 


O'Neill, James M. Religion and Education 
under the Constitution. Harper, 1949. 
338p. $4 

An excellent historical and constitutional 
analysis; good coverage on the recent 
Everson and McCollum decisions. 


Language for Daily Use 


By DAWSON, MILLER, 


FOLEY, CONNELL, GARNETT 


An elementary language series geared to the needs of the individual 
pupil—a superior program that works in the classroom. 


Ryan, John Julian. Beyond Humanism. 
Sheed, 1950. 193p. $3 
This critique of Catholic higher educa- 
tion is constructive, though perhaps over- 
ly idealistic. Its proposal of a case-system 
approach is provocative as are many of his 
other suggestions. A good challenge to 
secularism in education. 


Sertillanges, A. D. The Intellectual Life: 
Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods. Trans. 
from the new French Edition by Mary 
Ryan. Newman, 1948. 182p. $3 

This basic work will provide both infor. 
mation and motivation for those engaged 
in teaching and research. Contents: The 
intellectual vocation. The virtues. of a 
Catholic intellectual. The organization of 
life. The time of work. The field of work. 
The spirit of work. Preparation for work: 
Reading; the management of memory; 
notes. Creative work. The worker and the 
man. 


Sharkey, Don. These Young Lives. A Re- 
view of Catholic Education in the 
United States. Sadlier, 1950. 85p. $1.25 
(paper) 

Pictures, graphic charts and concise prose 
reveal “the inner spirit as well as the 
operation” of our Catholic school system 
from elementary grades through the col- 
lege, university and seminary levels. 


Smith, Mortimer. And Madly Teach. A 
Layman Looks at Public School Edu- 
cation. Regnery, 1949. 107p. $2 

\ humorously biting indictment of mod- 
ern educational philosophy, especially of 
vocationalism, over-emphasis on scientific 
method, lack of discipline and free ex- 
pression, and the placement of social 
values ahead of individual needs. The 
author has been a member of a board of 
education. 


Stone, Mary and Joseph Youngs. Cath- 
olic Education of the Deaj in the United 
States, 1837-1943. Gallaudet College 
(Washington, D. C.), 1948. Pp. 411- 
510. Paper 50¢ 


This article, reprinted from American 
Anna's of the Deaf (November 1918) de- 
serves wide reading. It will develop ap- 
preciation for the work already done for 
the deaf and be of help to those educators 
who must provide guidance for the hard of 
hearing. 


skillful motivation to learning 

emphasis on functional use of language 

rich, stimulating content 

workable classroom procedures 

full, systematic coverage of skills 

continuous program of grammar readiness and grammar 

strong maintenance-of-skills program Si , , 

reading at grade level White, Lynn. Educating our Daughters. 

Harper, 1950. 166p. $2.50 

From the president of Mills College comes 
a smoothly written critique of women’s 
higher education that will prove both en- 
joyable and valuable to administrator or 
teacher. 


attainable standards of achievement 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


By ALLEN, BIXLER, CONNOR, GRAHAM, HILDRETH 


Meet the achievement-testing needs of the modern elementary school. 
A comprehensive series for grades 1-9 that makes possible a valid 
measure in each subject. Separate norms for parochial schools. Now 
available: Forms R,S, T, U. and V. 


Religion 


Athanasius, St. The Life of St. Anthony. 
Newly translated and annotated by 
Robert T. Meyer. Newman, 1950. 154p. 

r $2.50 

World Book Company This early life of one of the desert fathers 

has had an influence beyond all works in 

hagiography. The new translation is in the 

Ancient Christian Writers series. 


YonKERS-ON-Hupson 5, New York @ 2126 Pramiz AvENUE, Cuicaco 16 
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NOW anailable in a text edition — 


THE TEACHING 
OF THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Canon George D. Smith, Editor 


Used in Catholic Colleges everywhere 


This outstanding compilation of Catholic theology is now 
available for use in classrooms in text book form. The 
material is complete and unabridged. Now more con- 
veniently presented to meet student requirements, each 
volume may be purchased individually. Here is the com- 
plete presentation of the fundamental dogma of the 
Catholic Church, thorough and scholarly, ready for 
immediate use by students in any course on religion. 


“A splendid compendium of the 
fundamental doctrines of the 
Catholic religion prepared by rep- 
resentative scholars in popular 
and appealing style. . . .” 


Father John A. O’Brien 


“College students may discover 
here the riches of Catholic truth 
set forth clearly, correctly and 
attractively... .” The Voice 


Vol. I $4.50 


66 
° 


. - Systematic theology pre- 
sented as a comprehensive and 
comprehensible synthesis, an in- 
terrelated series of facts and con- 
clusions worthy of the interest 
and mental exercise of an 
as America 


““(the essays) fulfill the highest 
standards of Catholic scholar- 
ie. .<° 

Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


Vol. II $4.50 


at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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Books Every Catholic 
Will Enjoy 


The Vatican 


and the Kremlin 


By CAMILLE M. CIANFARRA 


The role of the Church in the fight 
against Communism—a comprehen- 
sive and revealing study of an issue 
of world importance. $3.00 


The Vatican 


AND ITS ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


By CHARLES PICHON 


Translated from the French by Jean Misrahi, 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages at 
Fordham University 


This readable, authoritative book 
tells the complete story of the Vati- 
can and its relation to world affairs 
from Saint Peter to Po Pius XII. 
With the Imprimatur. Illustrated. 


Shakespeare 
of London 


By MARCHETTE CHUTE 


“The best life of Shakespeare ever 
written—and the truest.”— Henry 
Seidel Canby. Chosen for THE 
AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS Lit- 
erary Award For The Best Non- 
Fiction Work of the Year 1950, Writ- 
ten By An American, and selected 
as one of the Notable Books for 1950 
by members of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Science is 


a Sacred Cow . 
By ANTHONY STANDEN 


“From a scientist's point of view 
much of the book is grim heresy. 
But the lay reader will find it one 
of the funniest, yet most informa- 
tive ever written on science.” — 
Newsweek. 


Give Beauty 
Back 


By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


Professor of English, Fordham University 


A modern novel of spiritual regen- 
eration. 75 


Innocents 
at Home 
By BOB CONSIDINE 


Pictures by Harry Devlin 


A heart-warming, hilarious story of 
a famous columnist’s family. $2.50 


San Gennaro 
Never Says No 


By GIUSEPPE MAROTTA 


Translated by Frances Frenaye 
Illustrated by Laboccetta 


A charming Neapolitan eee, 


Pope Pius XIll 
PRINCE OF PEACE 


By LOTTIE H. LENN and MARY A. 
REARDON 


Foreword by the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston. Illustrations and full-color 
frontispiece by Mary A. Reardon. 
Imprimatur. (Ages l2andup) $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Publishers of Everymans’ Library 
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Augustine, St. The City of God, Books I- 


VII. Translated by D. B. Zema and G. 
G. Walsh. Fathers of the Church, Inc., 
1950. 401p. $4.50 


Through the ages the cities of God and 
of man have been in conflict. Now we have 
a new and long-awaited translation begun 
of a classic expression of the perennial 


struggle; the other volumes will appear 
in 1951. 


Barrett, E. Boyd. Shepherds in the Mist. 


McMullen, 1949. 102p. $2 


This expansion of a famous article in 
America entitled “Prayer for Stray Shep- 
herds” deserves rereading as a reminder 
of the constant need of spiritual help for 
priests in trouble and for those who have 
left the fold, 


Beevers. John. Storm of Glory: St. Therese 


of Lisieux. Sheed, 1950. 231p. $2.50 
New material from recently published let- 
ters is included in this account of the life 
and doctrine of a great modern saint. 


Boardman, Anne Cawley. Such Love is 


Seldom, A Biography of Mother Mary 
Walsh, O.P. Harper, 1950. 236p. $3 
Mary Walsh came to New York in 1869 as 
a poor, ill-educated immigrant girl whose 
meager earnings from washings were 
spent to serve the slum dwellers. As Abp. 
MeNicholas says in the Preface, “Her 
life is an indictment of the selfishness and 
self-gratification exemplified in the daily 
actions of more and more persons today. 
We can all learn lessons of sanctity from 
the life of prayer, hard work, trust in 
God, and practical love of fellow man 

that characterized her days and years.” 


Breig, Joseph A. God in Our House. Re- 


flections on the Gospels or Epistles for 
Sundays and some of the Feasts. Amer- 


ica, 1949, 156p. $2.50 


Unique in their fresh integration of com- 
mentary against a living family back- 
ground, these brief pieces will serve as 
meditations or table reading or plain pri- 
vate enjoyment. 


Burton, Katherine. The Great Mantle. 


The Life of Giuseppe Melchiore Sarto, 

Pope Pius X. Longmans, 1950. 238p. $3 
Very popular hagiography, fictionalized to 
make easy reading. The serious reader 
may miss any reference to the great heresy 
of Modernism. 


Carrel, Alexis. The Voyage to Lourdes. 


Harper, 1950. 52p. $1 
Rarely has a great scientist had the priv- 
ilege\ of bearing witness to a miracle 
which, in this case, blasted his “tolerant 
skepticism” and brought him back to a 
devout Catholicism. 


Coakley, Mary Lewis. Fitting God into the 


Picture. Bruce, 1950. 223 p. $2.50 
A simple, correct and clear application of 
the spiritiual life to the needs of the laity; 
an answer to those who “want religion 
tailored.” A worthy companion piece to 
Hasley’s Reproachjully Yours. 


Considine, Robert. The Maryknoll Story, 
Doubleday, 1950. 144p. $3 


A brief, personalized account of a native 
American missionary society which hag 
spread its work to every continent. From 
this you might want to pass to the Salva. 
tion of the Nations for an analysis of the 
fundamental problems of missionary work, 


Danielou, Jean. The Salvation of the Na. 
tions. Sheed, 1950. 118p. $2 
The world missionary problem against the 
background of history and of doctrine, 
Very inspirational since it shows the re. 
sponse of individual Christians to a basic 
and fundamental need of the Church, 


Dawson, Christopher. Religion and the 
Rise of Western Culture. Sheed, 1950, 
286p. $3.50 

Examines the impact of Western philo- 
sophical thought, such as empiricism and 
humanism, on natural theology. 


Delany, Selden P. Married Saints. New- 
man, 1950. 352p. $2.75 


Despite its title, some persons not formal- 
ly canonized are included: Contents; 
Sanctity and marriage. Marriage in pa- 
ganism and Christianity. Some practical 
aspects of mystical experience. St. Mon. 
ica. St. Paulina of Nola. St. Margaret of 
Scotland. St. Elizabeth of Hungary. St. 
Louis of France. Saint Frances of Rome, 
Blessed Nicholas of Fliie. St. Thomas 
More. Madame Acarie. Blessed Anna Ma- 
ria Taigi. Mother Elizabeth Seton. The 
married life of Cornelia Connelly. Louis 
Veuillot. Frederic Ozanam. Elizabeth Ar- 
righi Leseur. Lucie Felix-Faure Goyau. 
Three apostles of Catholic Action: Giam- 
battista Pagannuzzi. Giuseppe Toniolo, 
Ludovico Necchi. 


Dudon, Paul. St. ]gnatius of Loyola. Trans. 
from the French by Wm. J. Young. 
Bruce, 1949. 484p. $5 

As with Prat’s life of Christ, this re-eval- 
uation will be considered the standard au- 
thority for many years to come. In order 
to understand the Church history of mod- 
ern times, the reading of this life of the 
founder of the Society of Jesus will be 
most helpful. 


Duhr, Joseph. The Glorious Assumption 
of the Mother of God. Kenedy, 1950. 
153p. $2.25 

This is one of the first works in English 
on the newly promulgated doctrine. 
Though theologically accurate in its ex 
pressions, it is “surprisingly untechnical 
in its style.” 


Dunne, George H. Religion and American 
Democracy. America, 1949. 48p. 25¢ 

This is a reply to Paul Blanshard’s Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power. Cow 
tents: Preface to criticism. The great 
Catholic conspiracy. The Church and 
democracy. Catholic schools. The Church 
and medicine. The Church and science. 
Church and state. 


Fabian, Bela. Cardinal Mindszenty: the 
Story of a Modern Martyr. Scribnet, 
1949. 207p. $2.75 


In the struggle of the Church against 
communism this epic of Hungarian perse 
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" REV. SYLVESTER P. JUERGENS, S.M. 

_ Doctor of Sacred Theology 


@ LATIN-ENGLISH 
nd @ MOST COMPLETE 
@ EXTRA LARGE TYPE 
@ THIN, HIGHEST QUALITY PAPER 


4x6%4x4 INCHES 
“We 1445 PAGES 


St School Edition — An Exceptional Value 


a 1575/301: Simulated Leather, Morocco grain, limp, round corners, 
Ma- burnished red edges, boxed. (See Illustration). 


ss Wholesale to Religious, per copy, $2.20 
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Have you overlooked 
any of these 


widely-used texts? 


For High School .. . 


@ ENGLISH WORKSHOP SERIES— 
Four workbooks and two handbooks. 


@ ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 
SERIES—Grades 7 through 12. 


@ AMERICA'S HISTORY—Todd and 
Curti. (1950) 


@ THE WORLD'S HISTORY: 1950 
Edition—Lane, Goldman, Hunt. 


@ SCIENCE FOR BETTER LIVING— 
Brandwein, Hollingworth, Beck, 
Burgess. (1950) 


@ EXPLORING BIOLOGY: Third 
Edition—Ella Thea Smith. 


@ YOUR HEALTH AND SAFETY— 
Clemensen and LaPorte. 


For 7th and 8th Grades .. . 


@ THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY—1950 Revision— 
Casner and Gabriel. 


@ COMPOSITION AND PRACTICE | 


IN ENGLISH: Books | and li— 
Ruth Teuscher. (1950) 


@ THE WORLD: ITS LANDS AND 
PEOPLES—Zoe A. Thralls. 


For examination copies, please | 
write our Catholic school repre- | 
sentative, Paul L. Millane. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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cution will always form one of the key 
chapters. It is a fitting complement to 
Mindszentys own defense (Cardinal 
Mindszenty Speaks). 


Fitts, Mary Pauline. Hands to the Needy. 
Doubleday, 1950. 349p. $3 
The first native North American foundress 
of a religious community for women, the 
Grey Nuns, Mother d’Youville is admir- 
ably portrayed in an inspiring biography. 


Fremantle, Anne. Desert Calling. Holt, 
1949. 347p. $4 

The first full length English life of the 
“soldier, explorer, priest and apostle of 
the Sahara” called by the author “the 
most generally revered character in 
France, after Joan of Arc.” He died in 
1916, murdered by the Touaregs. “Every 
detail, every facet of this unique life is 
dramatic, unusual, exciting.” 


Hallack, Cecily. The Legion of Mary. 
Crowell, 1950, 240p. $3 
A story of work, with and for Mary, in 
slums and hospitals and everywhere that 
the need for personal help and religious 
instruction arises. This is a revised edi- 
tion. 


Heston, Edward L. The Holy See at Work. 
Bruce, 1950, 188p. $2.50 
A description of the internal organization 
of the Church, the congregations, tri- 
bunals and other agencies of Vatican ad- 
ministration. 


Janelle, Pierre. The Catholic Reformation. 
Bruce, 1949. 379p. $4.50 
The background begins with the period 
prior to Trent, then develops a full ac- 
count of the Council itself, with major 
emphasis devoted to the great religious 
revival after Trent. The treatment includes 
chapters on art, education and scholar- 
ship, literature, piety and mysticism in 
addition to strictly ecclesiastical history. 


Kelley, C. F. The Spirit of Love. Based on 
the Teachings of St. Frangois de Sales. 
Harper, 1951. 287p. $3.50 

Jacques Maritain has written the fore- 
word to this account of Salesian spiritual- 
ity. Contents: Love: The Via Media. The 
theology of love. Love and the world. 
Love’s strategy. Love in contemplation. 
Love in practice. 


Lamb, G. R. Roman Road. Sheed, 1951. 
125p. $2.25 
Inspired by Thomas Merton, this is an 
English’s convert’s account of his travels 
on the road to Reme. 


Lawson, William. For Goodness’ Sake. An 
Informal Treatise on Being Good. 
Sheed, 1951. 184p. $2.25 

The result of asking a class the rhetorical 
question, “Has it ever occurred to you 
how attractive goodness is?” to which his 
“students pleasantly but with conviction 
answered ‘No’.” Fifteen brief essays at- 
tempt to change the answer to “Yes.” 


Loew, Jacques. Mission to the Poorest. 
With an Introduction and Epilogue by 
Maisie Ward. Foreward by Archbishop 
Cushing. Sheed, 1950. 184p. $3 

This account of work in a proletarian 
parish in Marseilles should awaken those 
who have not realized the meaning of the 
term: “The loss of the working class was 
the Church’s tragedy in the nineteenth 
century.” Here is an attempt to solve the 
modern industrial conflict. 


McDermott, Thomas. Certainly, I’m a 
Catholic. Bruce, 1950. 154p. $2.50 
To the skeptical business and professional 
man this young Washington lawyer gives 
his answer in a convincing modern re- 
statement of some controversial aspects of 
Catholic doctrine and tradition. 


McNally, James J. Make Way for Mary. 
With a Foreword by the Most Rev. 
Christopher J. Weldon. Wagner, 1950. 
272p. $2.75 

Meditations on the life of Mary, following 
the sequence of the liturgical year, show- 
ing how her influence can supply the lead- 
ership necessary for our times. 


Martindale, C. C. The Meaning of Fatima. 
Kenedy, 1950. 183p. $250 
The most ignored peace plan in the coun- 
cil of the great diplomats ‘s that of Fati- 
ma. Here is a refreshing re-examination 
of the greatest miracle of the century and 
the greatest proposal of modern times. 


Merton, Thomas. The Waters of Siloe. 
Harcourt, 1949. 415p. $3.50 
A full but very readable history of the 
Cistercians or Trappists of which more 
than one-third is devoted to the American 
phase of their long history. This is the 
best treatment in English. 


Merton, Thomas. What are These 
Wounds? Bruce, 1950. 211p. $2.50 

The first full length English biography of 
a Cistercian nun of the thirteenth century 
who “desired to exchange her heart for 
the Sacred Heart in order that she might 
be enkindled with the Saviour’s love for 
His heavenly Father and mankind, even 
thc ugh the price of this exchange was to 
mecn a life of continual suffering and 
self-abnegation.” 


Moore, Edward R. Roman Collar. Mac- 
millan, 1950. 215p. $3 
A living refutation of euthanasia is Msgr. 
Moore who refused to die of an incurable 
ailment but lived to become a pastor and 
a leader in social work activities in New 
York City. 


Neill, Thomas P. They Lived the Faith. 
Bruce, 1951. 388p. $4. 
Brief biographies of thirteen great Catho- 
lic laymen of the nineteenth century. Con- 
tents: Political adjustment: Daniel 
O'Connell. Count Charles Montalembert. 
Ludwig Windthorst. Garcia Moreno. So- 
cial adjustment: Pauline Marie Jaricot. 
Frederic Ozanam. Albert de Mun. Intel- 
lectual action: Joseph de Maistre. Joseph 
Gérres. Donoso Cortes. Orestes Brownson. 


Louis Veuillot. Wilfrid Ward. 


O’Brien, John A., Ed. The Road to Da- 
mascus. Doubleday, 1950. 248p. $2.50 

“The spiritual pilgrimage of fifteen con- 

verts to Catholicism. Contents: Come in- 
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considers the basic principles of art. 


the author addresses himself to their answer. 


Greek Aesthetics and Medieval Aesthetics. 






ART AND BEAUTY 


By MAURICE DE WULF 
Translated by Sister Mary Gonzaga Udell, O.P. 


$3.00 


Here the word “art” is used in the sense in which we speak of the fine arts, whether the product appeals 
to the eye or to the ear. Thus the term embraces painting, sculpture, architecture, music. 

What is art and what makes a work of man an artistic work? What is the purpose of art? These and sim- 
ilar questions pertain to the philosophy of art. In the present volume the author, a philosopher of renown, 


Anyone can enjoy a fine painting or a good symphony. Is everyone, therefore, qualified to be an art 
critic? What is the difference between art enjoyment and art criticism? These questions are philosophical and 


Nothing can better indicate the scope of this work than a list of the fifteen chapter titles, as follows: 
Ideals and Method, The Genesis of a Work of Art, The Nature of Works of Art, The Artistic Order, The 
Perception of Art, Artistic Emotion, Artistic Purpose, Beauty in Nature, The Einfuehlung, Sociological 
Aesthetics, Humenist or Pragmatist Aesthetics, Return to Objectivism, Metaphysical Problems in the 
Aesthetics of the Thirteenth Century, Psychological Problems in the Aesthetics of the Thirteenth Century, 


At your bookstore or from 


KB. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 

















Our Publications 


BOOKS YOULL ENJOY 


By FR. E. C. McENIRY, OP. 






Saint Thomas Aquinas Meditations, 195! Ed. $4.00 
God Cares For You 















Se re 3.00 
Saint Thomas Aquinas Explains 
eer ae 1.00 


TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


of all Publishers 
NEW & USED — At a Saving 


Write for our list of 50 catalogs, comprising over 1000 pages 
on all educational subjects. Over 2 million volumes in stock— 
many "out-of-print" titles. 


A Saving To Your Students—An Opportunity For Your 
Library—We also buy books, New and Used 


LONG'S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
Booksellers and Publishers since 1902 








April, 1951 
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WARP'S 


REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
APPROVED 


By Thousands Of Teachers 








BECAUSE— 


FOR THE TEACHER—These books provide a proved method 
of presenting the essential facts in simple, clear terms that 
are easily understood and retained by the pupil. 


FOR THE PUPILS—These books serve as definite guides to 
the essential facts they must know. They direct the practice 
—the doing—to help pupils most quickly and surely master 
and retain these essential facts. 


PROVED BY ACTUAL USE 


The value of WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS to you and 
your pupils has been proved by actual use in thousands of 
good school systems throughout the country. If you have 
used these books, you know how helpful they are; if not, why 
not let them help you as they have helped thousands of others? 


WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS are available in the 
following subjects for fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades: 





























Civics Agriculture English Composition 
History Science Language 
Geography Nature Study Grammar 
Arithmetic Health Reading & Literature 
Music Physiology Spelling 


Write TODAY for catalogue giving synopsis of each book 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN, NEBRASKA 
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evaluating the recent Everson and Mc- 
Collum cases. 


Listed 


side, Evelyn Waugh. The greatest thing Pius XII, Pope. Humani Generis. Encycli- 


for Reading by 


Eugene P. Willging 


[| 


AND MADLY TEACH 


by Mortimer Smith, with 
Introduction by Bernard 
Iddings Bell 


The author . . . parent and former 
school board member . . . takes a 
long, hard look at modern education 
and concludes the John Dewey school 
of educators are in danger of raising 
an illiterate generation. Praised by 
school administrators, teachers and 
parents, this book is "must" reading 
for ALL concerned with education. 


oe 


AMERICA’S 
SECOND CRUSADE 


by William Henry Chamberlin 


An ace correspondent analyzes foreign 
policy during the "critical" years from 
1917 to Korea and explains why we 
lost the peace . . . Russia's present 
position of world power. As one edi- 
torial writer states: 
“Hitler really won this war in the 
person of Stalin... ” That bitterly 
cynical but we think largely correct 
verdict on World War Il. . . from a 
striking new book . . . by William 
Henry Chamberlin. 
ew York Sunday News 


‘eta 


THE GREAT BOOKS 


(These Are the Editions Used by 
The Great Books Foundation) 


More and more schools and colleges 
are using these books in their class- 
rooms. These carefully selected and 
attractively printed editions of the 
world's. greatest books at prices down 
to $.40 per title make it possible for 
you (and your students) to own a 
whole library of classics at a very mod- 
est cost. Particularly recommended: 
ST. AUGUSTINE: 


Confessions, Books I-VIII 
Confessions, Books IX-XIII... . 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS: 


Treatise on Law 


On Human Knowledge and 
Truth and Falsity 


70 Other Titles to Choose From 


For Further Information, Write to 


HENRY REGNERY CO. 
Dept. ¢ 1 
20 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


426 
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in my life, Fulton Oursler. Escaping from 
an atheist’s cell, Gretta Palmer. An invi- 
tation heeded, Frances Keyes. The verdict 
of history, Ross Hoffman. My easy road to 
Rome, Theodore Maynard. To church and 
cloister, M. Raphael Simon, 0O.C.S.O. 
Finding life and light, Rosalind Murray. 
What I found, Owen F. Dudley. Growing 
into Catholicism, Hon. Robert F. Wagner. 
From Marx to Christ, Douglas Hyde. 
What I gained, Willis Nutting. Finding a 
way of life, George Harrison. Only one 
thing to do, Sheila Kaye-Smith. Under 
the fig tree, Clare Boothe Luce. Torches 
to light our way, John A. O’Brien. 


O’Brien, John A., Ed. Where I Found 


Christ. Doubleday, 1950. 271p. $2.50. 
“The intimate personal stories of fourteen 
converts to the Catholic faith.” Contents: 
The quest for God, John A. O’Brien. The 
outstretched arms, by Katherine Burton. 
Through the Church to God, by Duane G. 
Hunt. House of Light, by Lucile Halsey. 
Coming home, by Avery Dulles. Finding 
Christ, by Elizabeth Adams. The end of a 
pilgrimage, by Edward Dodson. From 
communism to Christ, by Dorothy Day. 
The flowering of Judaism, by David Gold- 
stein. On a firm foundation, by Jocelyn 
Toynbee. The pearl of great price, by 
Daniel Sargent. Into the light, by Dale 
Francis. The Maritains find God, by Rais- 
sa Maritain. Finding Christ’s Church, by 
Christopher Hollis. The white Pebble, by 
Thomas Merton. The open door, by John 
O’Brien. 


O'Malley, Bill. Two Little Nuns. Extension 


Pictures, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, 1950. $1 
“A book of cartoons created exclusively 
for Extension Magazine.” This uniquely 
humorous portrayal of incidents that 
might happen, featured in Newsweek, will 
furnish a pleasant half-hour. 


Oursler, Fulton. Why I Know there is a 


God. Doubleday, 1950. 192p. $2 

A recital of personal experiences of Di- 
vine Providence. Partial contents: Return 
to reality. The zeal of the Christian. God 
in the factories. Lost enchantment. A bar- 
gain in brimstone. Why love my enemy. 
The new crusade—In praising Albert 
Schweitzer, the author fails to consider 
the latter’s modernist beliefs. 


Parente, Pascal P. Susanna Mary Beards- 


worth. The White Dove of Peace: Life, 

Conversion, Mysticism. Grail, 1950. 

195p. $3.50 
The account of an extraordinary conver- 
sion and ‘of a unique type of mystical 
revelation that is expressed in “automatic 
drawing and coded messages.” Twenty- 
one of her unusual mystical pictures are 
reproduced. The subject biographed still 
lives in the U. S. 


Parsons, Wilfrid. The First Freedom: 


Considerations on Church and State in 
the U. S. McMullen, 1948. 178p. $2.25 
A lucid, stimulating examination of the 
constitutional history of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution that will aid in 


Sertillanges, 


cal Letter. National Catholic Welfare 

Conference, 1950. 10¢ 
“Concerning some false opinions which 
threaten to undermine the foundations of 
Catholic doctrine.” Issued Aug. 12, 1950. 
Vitally important to all teachers and to 
those participating in non-Catholic pro- 
fessional, technical and trade organiza- 
tions; helpful in understanding the recent 
decision on clergy participation in Rotary 
and other brotherhood mevements. 


Prat, Ferdinand. Jesus Christ: His Lije, 


His Teaching and His Work. Trans. 
from the French by John J. Heenan. 
Bruce, 1950. 2 v. $12.00 
This has been acclaimed generally as a 
monumental, definitive life, the best in 
English. The very readable text is supple- 
mented by scholarly footnotes. 


Antonin. Recollection. 
Trans. by the Dominican Nuns of Cor- 
pus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
Calif. McMullen 1950. 235p. $1.50 

Although primarily intended for the laity, 

these meditations on the interior life will 

be found stimulating to all. Partial con- 
tents: Myself. Destiny, Self-knowledge. 

Self-possession. Meditation on time. The 

art of living. Poverty and wealth. The 

man of desire. The paradox. Meditation 
on death. 


Sheed, Francis J. Ed. The Mary Book. 


Sheed, 1950. 41lp. $4. 
A beautifully produced and well-edited 
anthology of Sheed and Ward’s best writ- 
ings on Our Lady. This is a “combina- 
tion of doctrine, poetry and art . . . to be 
treasured.” 


Sheed, Francis J. Ed. Saints are not Sad. 


Sheed, 1949. 441p. $3.75 

These “are simply forty saints (not meant 
to be the forty best saints) representative 
enough to give you a working knowledge 
of what a saint is: there are saints of 
both sexes, saints active and contempla- 
tive and mixed: they are spread over the 
ages, six before 500 A.D., seventeen from 
that to the Reformation, seventeen from 
the Reformation to now; they are dis- 
tributed geographically—six English, sev- 
en Italian, seven French, seven Spanish, 
five Irish, two Portuguese, three African, 
plus a Jew, an Egyptian and a Scot.” 


Siderman, E. A. A Saint in Hyde Park. 


Newman. 1950. 159p. $2 
A faithful listener to Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb’s Hyde Park Catholic Evidence 
talks, the author has issued these personal 
reminiscences of a great outdoor apostle 
of Catholicism. 


Smit, Jan Olav. Angelic Shepherd: The 


Life of Pope Pius XII, Trans. by James 

H. Vanderveldt. Dodd, 1950. 326p. $4.50 
A Canon of St. Peter’s Basilica and a 
long-time acquaintance of the Pontiff has 
written this popular biography against the 
background of contemporary problems. 


Sullivan, Joseph V. The Morality of Mer- 


cy Killing. With a Foreword by Very 
Rev. Francis J. Connell. Newman, 1950. 
84p. $1.50 

Euthanasia has come to national attention 
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The Spirit - 
Of Love 


By C. F. KELLEY 
with a foreword by Jacques Maritain 


Based on the teachings of 
St. Francois de Sales 


“The splendid erudition that knows St. 
Francois de Sales with the thoroughness that 
only a hungry soul can attain is manifest 
in this rich volume. Here is no cold analysis, 
but an intense spiritual ‘empathy,’ an enter- 
ing into the mind and heart of the amaz- 
ingly modern saint and his way of love.” 
—MSGR. PATRICK J. DIGNAN $3.50 


Such Love 
Is Seldom 


By ANNE CAWLEY BOARDMAN 


The Story of Mother Mary Walsh,O.P. 
Foundress of the Dominican Sisters 


of the Sick Poor 


“Mrs. Boardman has given us a moving and 
interesting story of the trials, the hardships, 
the humiliations that guaranteed the solidity 
of Mother Mary Walsh’s foundation.”— 
America. “A tribute to a truly great and 
saintly woman.”—Catholic News. $3.00 


The Commonneal 


Reader 


EDITED BY EDWARD S. SKILLIN 


“These selections, filling more than 300 
pages are exceptional in quality, excep- 
tional in diversity of theme and singleness 
of spirit, exceptional in durability.”—Carh- 
olic Transcript. “This anthology, with its 
list of prominent writers, does credit to the 
Commonweal, and the editors are to be 
commended for publishing it in book form.” 
The Sign. $3.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


April, 1951 


To ALL N.C.E.A. DELEGATES and VISITORS 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


would be pleased to have you visit our Exhibit at 
Booths 1001, 1002 


The Cleveland Auditorium 
March 27 to 30 


Visitors to the Forest City are reminded of our 
Complete Line of Text Books 


FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 


gaelet Rovere Baltimore Catechism 1941, With Study Helps. Illustrated. 
For ti rades of Elementary School. 


No. onan ANNUNZIATA’'S First Communion Catechism (Grades 1- 2), 
50 pages 
No. Sere McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism 
page: ‘ 
No. o -FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism with Mass (Grades 6-7), 


256 pages 
No. 8—FATHER 


Cloth 1.05 


Syllabus for Father McGuire's Baltimore Catechisms. By Sr. Mary Philip, 
48 pages—paper cover 20 
Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 


THE NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION REVISED BALTIMORE CATE- 
CHISM NO. 3. Official Revised Edition 1949. With summarizations of Doc- 
trine and Study Helps by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 8.T.D. For use 
of upper grades, high schools, study clubs, etc., a ‘G 

Clot -l3 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elemen School 

By Right Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, L.L.D., Very Rev. Msgr. Fdmund J. 
Goebel, Ph.D., Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A.B., in association with the author 
of ““I Teach Catechism””—Right Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. 
Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. Official Revised Confraternity 
Edition 1941. Illustrated throughout, in colors and in black and white. 


Primer—OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 96 pages, Grade la paper. 

Book 1—LIVING IN GOD'S LOVE. 160 pages, Grade 1b cloth 

Book 2—LIVING BY GOD’S LAW. 212 pages, Grade 2 cloth 

Book 3—LIVING IN GOD’S GRACE. 346 pages, Grade 3 cloth 

Book 4—LIVING FOR GOD. 380 pages, Grade 4 cloth 

Book 5—LIVING THROUGH GOD'S GIFTS. 354 pages, Grade 5 cloth... 
Book 6—LIVING IN GOD'S CHURCH. 384 pages, Grade 6 cloth 

Book 7—LIVING FOR TRIUMPH. 384 pages, Grade 7 cloth 

Book 8—LIVING FOR HOLINESS, Grade 8 — uk wenee 


TEACHER’S MANUAL For Primer, Books 1 and 2 
For Books 3, 4 and 5 


JOHNSON BIBLE AND CHURCH HISTORY SERIES 


A complete course for Elementary Schools 
By Right Rev. Msgr. Gores Johnson, Ph. D., Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D.D., 
Sr. M. Dominica, 0.8.U., Ph.D. 


THE BIBLE STORY dashes 3-4) 

BIBLE HISTORY (Grades 5-6) 

THE STORY OF THE CHURCH (Grades 7- 

CHURCH HISTORY TESTS (For use with “The Story of the Church’’).. 


GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 


A complete course for Elementary Schools 
By Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour. 


BIBLE STORIES (Lower Grades) eloth .57 
GILMOUR’S BIBLE HISTORY (Upper Grades) cloth .96 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE: 


its Ori in ee poy ment (Missarum Sollemnia). By Rev. Joseph A. Jung- 
mann, Trans. ev. Francis Brunner, C.SS.R., Vol. I: The nature and 
forms: of. ee Mass 1. the centuries; the ceremonies in detail as far as 
the Homily. 


Vol. 1: 526 pages, size 6%” x 9%”’ ae 


Vol. 11: The ceremonies in detail from the Homily to the end of Mass (in 
preparation). 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS WORTHILY CELEBRATED 
By Rev. Peter Chaignon, 8.J. 
Trans. by Bishop De Goesbriand 
Reflections on the virtues and dispositions necessary for the Driest, and an 
explanation of the prayers of the Mass.....................22 224 pages $3.00 


THE SACRED HEART YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
By Rev. Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. The history of the devotion from its 
foreshadowings in Sacred Scripture down to the present day. 288 pages. $3.50 
OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE. By a Benedictine Monk. The story of the 


Catholic Church in each of the 48 States together with their social, civic and 
economic development List 3.50 


CELESTIAL HONEYMOON. (The Life of Sister Catherine Buschman). By 
Elizabeth J. Weber. A Daughter of aay of St. Vineent de Paul spends 
her life for the conversion of China. oestcuceeesgoevves cee ae 


EPISODE ON BEACON HILL. By Rev. Louis 1 Gallagher, S.J. A novel with 
Sn... ccc ovntiecdbccwst sua beevaébaseuawe Net 3.00 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
Boston 11 Chicago 6 Cincinnati 1 San Francisco 3 





LOOKING 
rw 
SCULPTURE 


the delightful 16 mm. sound 
film which was seen by approx- 
imately 3,000 teachers at the 


1951 
NATIONAL ART 
EDUCATION 
CONVENTION 


is only one of the many excit- 
ing new audio visual aids for 
teachers available from 


Dae eE ys 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


Write today for aur catalogues 
of Films, Film strips, Picture 
Sets and other materials on a 
variety of subjects in the fields 
of the arts, literature, the 


drama, science among others. 


BriTIsH INFORMATION SERV ICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
Gentlemen 

Please send me your catalogues about 


Name 


Addn SS 


City & State___ 
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again through a celebrated recent trial. 
Here is a timely treatment. Contents: 
Notion and divisions of euthanasia. His- 
torical aspects of euthanasia. The modern 
movement for euthanasia. The morality 
of euthanasia. Special problems and prac- 
tical applications, e.g., codperation. 


Talbot, Francis X. Saint Among the 
Hurons: the Life of Jean de Brébeu/. 
Harper, 1949. 35lp. $3.75 

The hagiographer of the American Jesuit 
saints continues the excellent work begun 
in Saint among Savages. 


Trese, Leo. Vessel of Clay. Sheed, 1950. 
l15p. $2 
A realistic account of the problems faced 
by a parish priest in his daily life. 


Trochu, Francis. Jeanne Jugan, Sister Ma- 
rie of the Cross, Foundress of the In- 
stitute of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
1792-1879. Trans. by Hugh Montgomery. 
Newman, 1950. 288p. $3.75 

The biographer of the Curé d’Ars de- 
scribes the work of a great social worker 
of our times. 


Ward, Maisie. France Pagan? The Mission 
of Abbé Godin. Sheed, 1949. 243p. $3 
“It is the record of the courage and enter- 
prise of a small band of priests to win the 
workers to Christ. The difficulties of the 
mission are exposed with great candour 
.. « It is still an open question whether 
the apostolate for the worker is the more 
satisfactorily fulfilled by the priest’s un- 
dertaking factory work. But to me this 
does not seem an essential part of the 
apostolate. What is important is that the 
priest should know his people intimately 
so that he may be able to guide and help 
them in their daily lives . . .” Cardinal 

Griffin, in the Foreword. 


Woolen, C. J. The Twelve Fruits. Medita- 
tions on the Holy Ghost. Wagner, 1950. 
184p. $2.50 

Short and practical meditative essays. 
Contents: Charity. Joy. Peace. Patience. 
Benignity. Goodness. Longanimity. Mild- 
ness. Faith. Modesty. Continency. Chas- 
tity. 


X., Father. Everybody Calls Me Father. 
Sheed, 1951. 180p. $2.25 
A humorous, yet very spiritual, account 
of the first five priestly years of curate 
“Father X.” More realistic than “Going 
My Way” but along similar lines. Certain 
to be one of 1951’s most popular titles; 
recommended especially to the adolescent 


boy. 


Contemporary 


Affairs 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Tito and 
Goliath. Macmillan, 1951. 321 p. $3.50 
One of the great mysteries in recent 
political history is the break between 
Tito and Stalin. The competent editor of 


Foreign Affairs gives his reasons for con. 
cluding “that the break was genuine and 
probably irrevocable.” The work, how. 
ever, must be read with caution as the 
author favors the Tito brand of Commun. 
istic nationalism. 


Bemis, Samuel F. The United States as a 


World Power. Holt, 1950. 491p. $5 
The author of the standard Diplomatic 
History of the U. S, has here revised Part 
III of his work; this is undoubtedly an 
outstanding background work on our 
present foreign relations. 


Budenz, Louis F. Men Without Faces: the 


Communist Conspiracy in the U. S. A. 

Harper, 1950. 305p. $3.50 
A convert from Communism and a for. 
mer editorial staff member of the Daily 
Worker recounts the methods of the com- 
munist Party in our country. Buden7’ 
continuing fight is a great example of 
Christian courage and integrity. 


Calomiris, Angela. Red Masquerade. Lip- 


pincott, 1950. 284p. $3 
A vivid story of a young American girl of 
Greek ancestry who acted as a secret 
agent for the F. B. I. and helped uncover 
scores of Red agents. 


Chamberlin, William H. America’s Sec- 


ond Crusade. Regnery, 1950. 372p. $3.75 
Almost two decades ago this now veteran 
correspondent wrote the first factual 
expose of Russian policy in Russia’s Iron 
Age; ever since the author has been 
among the leaders in informing the public 
on foreign affairs. It is a pleasure to 
recommend most highly this new analysis. 


Churchill, Winston. The Hinge of Fate. 


Houghton, 1950. 1000p. $6 
By now everyone should be aware of this 
magnificent history of the World War Il 
period by one of its great participants. 
The earlier volumes are: The Gathering 
Storm, Their Finest Hour, and The 
Grand Alliance. 


Cianfarra, Camille. The Vatican and the 


Kremlin. Dutton, 1950. 258p. $3 
In Italy the Vatican met Communism face 
to face. The New York Times correspon- 
dent has had an unusual opportunity of 
reporting on this world-shaking struggle. 
This report “is as devastating in its al 
alysis as it is lucid in its presentation.” 


Clay, Lucius D. Decision in Germany. 


Doubleday, 1950. 522p. $4.50 
Although poorly organized and weak from 
a literary standpoint, this story of the 
East-West conflict on the German stage. is 
of major, current interest. Today, we see 
in better perspective the impact of the 
Berlin air-lift and the other actions taken 
by General Clay. 


Espy, Willard R. Bold New Program. 


Harper, 1950. 273p. $3.00 
The bold, old program of our missioners 
and the new economic plan are closely 
linked now. Although heavily factual, this 
description of the Truman Point Fout 
program for assistance to undeveloped 
areas of the world will give some appre 
ciation of the significance of the recent 
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American change from isolationism to 
close participation in solving world prob- 
lems. 







Gervasi, Frank. Big Government; the 
Meaning and Purpose of the Hoover 
Commission Report. McGraw-Hill, 1950. 


















































rt 366p. $4 
n A systematic summary of the voluminous 
ir reports on the proposed reorganization of 
our Federal government, with the recom- 
mendations for improvements in_tech- 
he niques, regrouping of agencies, and in 
A, budgetary procedures. r 
or Hillenbrand, Martin J. Power and Mor- 
ily als. Columbia University Press, 1949. 
m- 217p. $3.25 
nz Natural law and scholastic philosophy are 
of the foundation upon which this book de- 
velops a study of the place of power and 
violence in modern times. 
ip- 
7 Hyde, Douglas. / Believed. Putnam, 1950. 
of 312p. $3.50 
ret The English counterpart to Louis Budenz, 
ver this former Methodist preacher and news 
editor of the London Daily Worker re- 
counts his life story, one that will be read 
Sen. with value by any adult. 
- Kravchenko, Victor. /] Chose Justice. 
tual Scribner, 1950. 489p. $3.75 
ve This account of a libel suit is important 
om not only for its exposure of communism 
blie but as an indication of the legal tactics 
o used against those who attempt the focus 
ysie. of attention on things Red. 
‘ La Farge, John. No Postponement. Long- 
=. mans, 1950. 246p. $3 
aa American leadership in world affairs must 
this | be spiritual as well ial; our dem. 
Il e spiritual as well as material; our dem 
“ ocratic principles must be practiced more 
—_ fully at home before we can Jead abroad. 
7 The thesis expressed here is that there 
must be no postponement in applying 
Christian principles of brotherhood to all 
races; for Americans this wi'l mean pro- 
d the vision for Negroes and other minority 
groups to live as free men, with dignity. 
1 face 
spor § Lane, Arthur Bliss. | Saw Poland Be- 
ity of trayed. Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 344p. $3.50 
aggle. The American Ambassador to Poland 
is a from 1944 to 1947 presents “a case history 
ton. in Russian methods of expansion.” Here 
is the account of the Katyn massacre, the 
many. stories of imprisonment and torture, and 
the devious diplomacy of the State De- 
< from partment, supporting the Russians while 
of the they were taking over this predominantly 
ages Catholic country. 
we see 
of the & MeCamy, James. The Administration of 
taken American Foreign Affairs. Knopf, 1950. 
364p. $5 
A competent balanced account of all the 
ogram. agencies that form and administer our 
A; foreign policy and affairs. There are over 
sionefs 100 of these, beyond the Department of 
closely B State. 
ial, this 
t Fout § Mikolajezyk, Stanislaw. The Rape of 
veloped Poland. Whittlesey (McGraw-Hill), 
; appre 1948. 309p. $4 
» recent To be read with former Ambassador 
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Lane’s work (supra) is this account of 
Poland’s former Premier who describes 
the diplomatic farces of the world powers 
and the gradual sovietization of his native 
land? 


Oliver, Robert T. Why War Came in Ko- 
rea. McMullen, 1950. 260p. $2.95 
Emphasizes the background of the 
Korean-Japanese-Russian problem. It will 
focus attention on the problem of com- 
munism in the Far East. 


Osgniach, Augustine. Must it be Com- 
munism? Wagner, 1949. 486p. $5 

“A philosephical inquiry into the major 

_issues of today”—(Subtitle). Joubert, in 

the 1951 Catholic Booklist, refers to this 

as “a veritable mine of social and political 





philosophy expressing the errors inherent 
in the principles of economic liberalism as 
well as economic socialism and commun- 
ism.” Contents: Basic questions. Non- 
Christian solutions: Economic liberalism; 
Communism; Anarchism. Christian solu- 
tion. The views of the technician (on liv- 
ing wage, closed shop, and economic 
obstacles to a social action program). 


Pichon, Charles. The Vatican and Its Role 


in World Affairs. Trans. from the 
French by Jean Misrahi. Dutton, 1950. 
382p. $4.50 
Interesting and informative this “looks at 
the Church as a living organism in the 
contemporary world.” For the period of 
Leo XIII to Pius XII it places in focus 


the Church’s part in world leadership. 
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Under the Sun 
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Using Modern Science 
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333 West Lake Street 


fy, <c0eme ae Tdi oliving 


by Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


A completely new series of science textbooks for grades one through nine. 


Exploring Modern Science 
Enjoying Modern Science 


Reading ail P Onticés 


by Hay and Wingo 
READING WITH PHONICS presents a basic method of teaching children to read. 
The material is designed for grades 1-3, but may be used at any grade level where 


reading difficulties are encountered. The program consists of a PUPIL’S EDITION 
and a TEACHERS’ EDITION which gives the step-by-step procedure for conducting 


tical for 
Reading with Zz Reni 


by Wingo and Hletko 
A series of three workbooks to supplement the use of READING WITH PHONICS. 
Send for examination copies 


J. N. GIBNEY, Direc’or 
Catholic School Department 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
{Cont.) 


The author is a French Catholic journalist 
assigned to the Vatican for several 
decades. 


Sheen, Fulton J. Communism and the 
Conscience of the West. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1948. 247p. $2.50 

“The one idea in this book is that the 
philosophy of communism and to some 
extent the revolution of communism are 
on the conscience of the Western world 
. .- Closely allied to this is (another) idea 
tha the so-called Russian problem is not 
primarily economic or political but philo- 
sophical; it revolves around the nature of 
man” (Preface). Partial contents: Is 
communism the enemy of the Western 
world? Communism speaks for itself. How 
to meet communism. The attitude toward 
the family in Russia and America. Russia 
and the faith. Our Lady of Fatima and 
Russia. 


Smith, Walter Bedell. My Three Years 

in Moscow. Lippincott, 1950. 346p. $3.75 

A worthwhile interpretation of Soviet in- 

ternal policy based on our Ambassador's 

1946-1949 experience. A bit weak in 
presentation of new material. 


Swanstrom, Edward E. Pilgrims of the 
Night. Sheed, 1950. 114p. $2.50 
“This is one of the most discouraging 
books that I have every read,” said re- 
viewer Paul Kinery (Sept. 15, 1950 issue 
of Best Sellers) of this attempt “to tell 
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Geography Science mw 
In these programs 
ran end in itself. 


Such Programs become the 


whose 


part of the story relative to the approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 unfortunates who have 
poured into Germany since 1945.” Yet the 
work of Catholic relief agencies supplies a 
spot of light and hope amid the gloom. 


Walsh, Edmund A. Total Power; A Foot- 
note to History. Doubleday, 1948. 373p. 


Our leading Catholic “geopolitician” and 
student of Russian history for three dec- 
ades describes with literary facility mod- 
ern totalitarian systems. 


Ward, Barbara. Policy for the West. Nor- 
ton, 1951. 317p. $3.75 

A former editorial member of the Londen 
Economist staff and an outstanding Eng- 
lish Catholic writer contributes a keen 
analysis of our political and economic 
situation. Somewhat more popular than 
her previous The West at Bay (Norton) 
which it supplements. 


White, William W. Bernard Baruch. Har- 
court, 1950. 158p. $2 
A popular portrait of a financial wizard 
and long-time presidential adviser; per- 
haps a bit over-adulatory. 


Social Sciences 


Boyle, George. The Poor Man’s Prayer. 
The Story of Credit Union Beginnings. 
Harper, 1951. 207p. $2.50 

The credit-union movement in Canada 
and in parts of the U. S. owes most of its 
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strength today to the work and influence 
of Alphonse Desjardins. Here is an out- 
standing account of Christianity in action 
in the economics field. 


Cronin, John F. Catholic Social Prin. 
ciples. The Social Teaching of the 
Catholic Church Applied to American 
Economic Life. Bruce, 1950. 803p. $% 

Inclusion of this “text-book” breaks an 
editorial rule. Never has a work more 
easily justified such delinquency. Com. 
plete, clear, factual, subjected to much 
pre-publication criticism, Catholic Social 
Principles is basic, bringing to date the 
revoluton in American Catholic social life 
and thought begun by Msgr. John Ryan’s 
Living Wage and his subsequent works, 
Well-indexed, with superb bibliographies, 


Faherty, William B. The Destiny of Mod- 
ern Woman in the Light of Papal 
Teaching. Newman, 1950. 206p. $3 

The rise of feminism and the impacts of 
modern life have created new problems 
requiring a restatement of the Church's 
position. Contents: Woman in a free so- 
ciety. Leo XIII and the rise of feminism. 
Pius X and Catholic women’s organiza- 
tions. Benedict XV: Guidance for women 
i war and peace. Pius XI: Remarks on 
feminism. Pius XII and woman’s role in 
the Christian social order. 


Guchteneere, Raoul de. Judgment on 
Birth Control. Carroll Press, 1950. 224p. 
$2.50 (Paper: $1.25) 

A close examination of the economic, 
eugenic, medical and moral arguments 
advanced by birth control proponents. 
This is an expansion of the original 
French version. With respect to the 
Malthusian argument, see also Clarence 
Enzler’s Can the World Feed Itself? 
(Catholic Association for International 
Peace, 1950. 24p. 15¢). 


Halecki, Oscar. Eugenio Pacelli, Pope of 
Peace. In Collaboration with James F. 
Murray, Jr. Creative Age, 1951. 355p. 
$3.50 

A professor cf history at Fordham Uni- 
versity writes a history of the present 
Pope’s peace efforts “from the decisive 
turning point of his life, in the spring of 
1917, when he started his activity on the 
international scene.” Contents: The young 
priest. The quiet years. The diplomat. 
Mission to Germany. Cardinal Secretary 
of State. First peace efforts of Pius XIl 
The five-point peace plan. Hitler, Stalin 
and papal diplomacy. Pius XII and Roose- 
velt. Guardian of Rome. The crusade of 
charity. Pius XII and post-war reconstruc 
tion. The Church behind the iron curtain. 
Pius XII and the United Nations, The 
Holy Year’s contribution to peace. Pius 
XII and the Church in America. Pius Xl 
and Italy. 





Lubac, Henri de. The Drama of Atheis! 
Humanism. Sheed, 1950. 253p. $4 
“The intimate story of modern man ty 





ing to solve the whole human problem, 
organize social life, without God. It is# 
drama with Feuerbach, Nietzsche, Come 
as the protagonists . . . This book is ree 
ommended to all those who want an it 
tellectual background to help them met 
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erick Scott, in Best Sellers, Apr. 15, 1950. 





Manion, Clarence. The Key to Peace. 































































i Heritage Foundation, 75 E. Wacker 
. Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., 1951. 121p. $2 
6 The dean of the College of Law of Notre 
n Dame University and the founder of the 
re Natural Law Institute recalls the faith of 
n- the Founding Fathers and their belief in 
h religion in this plea for a rediscovery of 
al old truths. 
> Messenger, Ernest C. Two in One Flesh. 
’ Newman, 1949. 3v. $7.50 
a Probably the most complete afid frankest 
- treatment of marriage by a Catholic au- 
* thor. Contents: I. An introduction to sex 
and marriage. II. Catholic teaching on 
nd. the mystery of sex and marriage. III. The 
pal practice of sex and marriage, with illus- 
trations from the Catholic liturgy—this 
of third volume also includes very practical 
” advice on choice of a state of life, choice 
as of a partner, the use of marriage, birth 
= control and family limitation. 
iza- Messner, J. Social Ethics: Natural Law in 
nen the Modern World, Herder, 1949. 1018p. 
on $10 
> in Although somewhat “heavy to read” (in 
both senses), emphasis on natural law 
during the past few years makes neces- 
on sary the inclusion of this outstanding 
24p. survey of moral principles applied to 
; contemporary problems. 
me: Neill, Thomas P. Makers of the Modern 
ents. Mind, Bruce, 1949. 391p. $3.75 
sinal “Ideas have consequences” and those of 
the the eleven men in this book have had 
ence serious effects. Contents: Luther: Every- 
self? man his own priest and prophet. Calvin: 
sonal And the good shall prosper. Descartes: 
Pure reason’s failure. Locke: Common 
sense and compromise. Newton: Discover- 
sa er of nature’s laws. Rousseau: The heart 
a F. knows best. Kant: The “as-if” land. 
355p Bentham: The human calculating ma- 
t chine. Darwin: Struggle for survival. 
Uni Marx: The robot dirties his hands. 
eat Freud: Everyman his own slave. Con- 
cline clusion: Intellectual imperialists. 
ing of Smith, Vincent Edward. [dea Men of To- 
mm. the day. Bruce, 1950. 434p. $5 
young An examination of modern philosophy 
lomat. through a study of its leading exponents. 
retary Contents: The ebbing of a tide. Dewey’s 
Is Xil. discovery of the instrument. Beauty and 
Stalin Santayana. The organic world of White- 
Roose- head. Russell’s ascent to logic. From 
ade of logicalism to semantics. Freud’s analysis 
nstruc of man. The dialectical world of Marxism. 
curtail. Bergson: a reaction against scientism. 
8. The Kierkegaard’s descent to the individual. 
e. Pius Heidegger’s return to being. Sartre, refuge 
ius XIl in atheism. Transcendence in Karl Jas- 
pers. Existentialism becomes spiritual. 
Atheis Mind and matter. The universe of hier- 
archy. 
$4 
nan tty Sullivan, Richard, Ed. Under God and the 
blem, te Law. Newman, 1949. 171p. $2.50 
It is? Contents: The Christian spirit of the 
., Come common law, Richard O'Sullivan. Young 
k is ree More, A. W. Reed. Jesus and the lawyers, 
it an it Abp. Alban Goodier. The controversies of 
em met St. Thomas More, T. S. Gregory. The con- 
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the spiritual crisis of our times.”—Fred- 


stitution of the Church, Philip Hughes. 
Law and the spirit, Richard Kehoe. Law 
and political power, J. F. Rogers. Church 
and state in the East, A. H. Armstrong. 
Church and state in the West, Msgr. 
George Beck. The Catholic concept of the 
Church, Hilary Carpenter. 


History 


Bowen, Catherine. John Adams and the 
American Revolution. Little, Brown, 
1950. 699p. $5 

A lively biography, written with literary 
grace, that places in proper perspective a 





history. A Book of the Month Club selec- 
tion, July 1950. 


Bregy, Katherine. Queen of Paradox, a 

Stuart Tragedy. Bruce, 1950. 221p. $3 

A fresh and popular study of the Catholic 

queen of the Scots, Mary Stuart, of whom 

it is said that “she died well and with 
dignity.” 


Brogan, Denis. The Era of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Yale, 1950. 382p. $2.25 and 
$6 


This chronicle of the New Deal and the 
period of global war is by an English 
historian. The volume is one of the recent 
ones in the famous Chronicles of America 
series. 


great man in a great period of American 
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Educators are urged to teach future citizens to be’ 
not merely against Communism 
but for Democracy 


From all sides, educators are endlessly being advised to 
teach how our freedoms developed— to give young people a 
basic appreciation of our way of life. 


Now educators can teach 


“The American Way” 


by the method which has been found 
unrivalled for enthusiastic pupil co- 
operation. The fun of making lantern 
slides, and then exhibiting them, 
creates an interest that assures ex- 
ceptionally effective learning. 






“an Officer Breakin: 


*_. No. 4 from 
ering Rights” 


g Upa Gath- 
“The Bill of actual 


15 units, each consisting of 8 to 16 handmade- 
lantern-slide designs (total 145) with descriptive 
text, and color suggestions. Each unit complete in 
itself, usable in any order, suitable for correlation 
with appropriate lessons. Subjects: 1, The Bill of 
Rights. 2, Elections. 3, Religion. 4, Education and 
Its Development. 5, How Americans Get Their 
News. 6, Travel. 7, The People and How They Live. 
8, Labor. 9, Farming. 10, National Defense: The 
Army. 11, National Defense: The Navy. 12, How 
America Handles Lawbreakers. 13, Health in 
America. 14, The Constitution. 15, Safeguarding 
the American Way. 





“The Town 
“How Americ 


Crler”— Me. $1 trem 
ans Get Their News” 


Author and artist worked on the series more than two 
years. Cost of preparation will never be repaid by sale of the 
material, but we are hopeful that the satisfaction of edu- 
cators with this series will win Keystone View Company 
new friends. You may use the coupon either to order the 
series, or to obtain further information. 





; Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. ' 
s ( ) Send _the_new 15-unit Handmade-Lantern-Slide series “The : 
: American Way”, $1.50 (satisfaction guaranteed) i 
: ( ) Send further information. i 
' 
s 
: (Name) — I encctin et eee i 
+ 
’ (Address) : 
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Better Teaching 


To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library 
makes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles are 
listed below. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HOMEMAKING 
SERIES 


(Black and white) 
(47 frames overage) 


A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative values of 
bread, vegetables, and fruits in the diet; proper 
food storage and preparations; economical pur- 
chasing, attractive table settings. 

A616-1 Bread (manual!) 


A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices 
(manual) 


A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 
A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 


individual filmstrips — ee $3.25 
A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrip: Joe 


eb ei 0 an 48) OL BELO), 


BEGINNING 
SPORTS SERIES 


(Silent or Sound) 
(In color) 
(50 frames average) 


A complete program covering 8 popular sports 
(8 sets — 39 filmstrips) by the Athletic Institute in 
collaboration with sports authorities — Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct basic 
techniques. Manuals. 33'/; rpm records. 


Baseball — 7 filmstrips 
Y5815S, silent, $41.00 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $30.90 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y583S, silent, $25.75 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 
Y584S, silent, $21.75 
Archery — 4 filmstrips 
Y585S, silent, $25.25 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $20.00 
Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
Y587S, silent, $31.25 
Basketbal! — 7 filmstrips 
YS588S, silent, $40.25 


YS8IRS, sound, $55.50 
YS582RS, sound, $41.75 
YS83RS, sound, $33.00 
YS584RS, sound, $29.25 
YS585RS, sound, $33.00 
YS86RS, sound, $27.50 
YS87RS, sound, $42.50 
YS588RS, sound, $54.5C 
To order the above material and for a complete 
listing of titles, in The World's Largest Library of 


Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your Audio-Visual Dealer 
or write direct. 


Dept. SE4-29 








HISTORY 


(Cont.) 


Coit, Margaret L. John C. Calhoun, Ameri- 
can Portrait. Houghton, 1950. 593p. $5 
A great defender of “minority rights” in a 
system of majority rule receives biograph- 
ical justice in this critical, yet enlivening 
study. His “great contribution to Ameri- 
can political theory, the concurrent veto,” 
is given due measure. 


Commager, Henry Steele. The American 
Mind. Yale, 1950. 476p. $5 

If you have not read much American his- 
tory in the past decade, we recommend 
this as a first choice. Keen, incisive, 
urbanely written, with superb perspective, 
it will long hold first place for its por- 
trayal of the American character since the 
1880's. 


| Hughes, Philip. A Popular History of the 


Church. Macmillan, 1949. 294p. $3.50 
Without question the author is our best 
church historian writing in English. From 
a reading of this abridgment, the reader 
should be inspired to read the fuller work, 
especially the superb third volume on the 
Reformation period (Sheed & Ward). 


| Kennedy, J. H. Jesuit and Savage in New 


France. Yale University Press, 1950. 

206p. $3.75 
Although closely written and therefore 
not always easy reading, this reconstruc- 
tion of the life of the Indian, “the noble 
savage” of French authors, merged with 
the account of missionary endeavor in 
the New World will prove rewarding. 


| Knox, Ronald. Enthusiasm. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1950. 622p. $6 

The wheel has begun to turn full circle 
when this famous English university press 
publishes the work on which Msgr. Knox 
has spent twenty-six years and which he 
regards as his major life work. This can 
logically be read after v.3 of Hughes’ 
History of the Church (Sheed) or Con- 
stant’s Reformation in England (Sheed. 
2v.). The author’s chief concern is with 
the religious developments of the 17th and 
18th centuries, such as the Quakers, Meth- 
odists and Jansenists among others. Con- 
sequently, these religious developments 
had their impact on American church 
history as well. 


Maynard, Theodore. The Crown and the 
Cross. McGraw-Hill, 1950. 292p. $4.50 
The period of the “Reformation” lends 
itself well to dramatic biography; none is 
better able to present popularly the life 
of Cromwell than Maynard nor is there a 
subject of greater potentialities in reader 
interest than Henry VIII’s Vicar General. 


Mitchell, R, J. and M. D. Leys. A History 
of the English People. Longmans, 1950. 
612p. $6 

England and America are indissolubly 
linked in history through a common 
language and literature and many com- 
mon traditions. In this superb social his- 
tory we can follow the development of 
our former mother country to the time of 
the first World War. It is a record of town 
and country life, of houses and of house- 
holds, of amusements, education, intel- 
lectual life, of law and crime. 


Nevins, Allan. The New Deal and World 
Affairs. Yale University Press, 1950, 
332p. $2.25 and $6 

This new volume in the Chronicles of 
America series is a history of our foreign 
relations from 1933 to 1945 by one of 
America’s eminent historians, and cer- 
tainly one of its most prolific. 


Nevins, Allan. The United States in a 
Chaotic World. Yale University Press, 
1950. 252p. $2.25 and $6 

This covers our foreign relations from 
1918 to 1933. Again in the Chronicles of 
America series, this is a balanced view. 


Pattee, Richard. This is Spain. Bruce, 
1951. 541p. $6.50 

The consultant on international affairs of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and a long-standing expert on Spain and 
Spanish America gives a complete history 
of Spain from ancient times through the 
Spanish Civil War, World War II and 
post-war events. Several chronological ta- 
bles, a lengthy annotated bibliography 
and a detailed index make this an out- 
standing book for background reading as 
well as for constant reference. 


Roemer, Theodore. The Catholic Church 
in the United States. Herder, 1950. 
444p. $5 

Although partially intended as a text, this 
is the most recent factual account of our 
religious development and a good summa- 
tion of research. 


Schauinger, J. Herman. William Gaston, 
Carolinian. Bruce, 1949. 242p. $3.25 

Friend of Bishop England, a Southern 
Federalist, a Catholic judge, a member of 
Congress, devoted husband and father, 
Gaston was a Catholic of deep integrity 
whose defence of Negroes is but one 
feature of a noteworthy career. 


Schlarman, Joseph H. Mexico, a Land 
of Volcanoes: From Cortes to Aleman, 
Bruce, 1950. 640p. $5 

A clear, substantial account of Mexican 
history which does not hesitate to appraise 
the Mexican attitude toward the Church 
and to score the many injustices that have 
been perpetrated. 


General 
Literature, 
Fiction, the Arts 


Bonn, John L. House on 
Doubleday, 1950. 310p. $3. 

A State Department diplomat, a Papal 
Chamberlain trusted by three popes, un- 


the Sands, 


justly calumniated, Francis MacNutt, 
whose life is portrayed in this novel, was 
a most interesting and unusual character 
in our recent history. 


Brady, Leo. The Edge of Doom. Dutton, 
1949. 247p. $3 
A gripping, realistic story of crime and 
retribution told in suspenseful fashion 
4 la Graham Greene. 


Brown, Stephen J. and Thomas McDer- 
mott. A Survey of Catholic Literature. 
Bruce, 1949. 298p. $4 
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> NEWS OF THE NATION 


By Sylvan Hoffman, C. Hartley Grattan, and their Editorial Staff 


A Newspaper History of the United States that covers each 
era of American history and treats the highlights from Colum- 
bus to the Atomic Age as contemporaneous news. A unique 
text consisting of 45 loose-leaf units that will build and main- 
tain student interest. 107% inches by 7% inches 


Dr. John G. Gilmartin is a recognized authority on 
word study and vocabulary building. Now Superintendent of Schools 
in Waterbury, Connecticut, he has taught and is still teaching in this 
field. The following are his three best-known books: 


> INCREASE YOUR > 
VOCABULARY Published last Fall! 


One of our most important texts, which is deliberately 
organized for ease of learning—Complete coverage of pro- 
nunciation, spelling, origin of words, root words—Student 
interest sharply stimulated by placement of Vocabulary Games 
at planned intervals among the 150 lessons—Inventory Tests 
at the start of the course help spot individual weak points. 
Published 1950 192 pages 5\4 inches x 8 inches 

Cloth Bound 


» WORD STUDY, Third Revised Edition 


A helpful book which meets the urgent need of the high 
school student by: (1) perfecting his spelling, (2) teaching 
him to pronounce correctly the words that are so often 
“abused” (3) Improving and enlarging his vocabulary. An 
important feature of the Third Edition is the Index to Words 
which refers the student instantly to any word treated in the 
text. There are also in the new edition additional, selection, 
matching, and completion games or exercises emphasizing 
pronunciation and vocabulary. 


193 Pages 5 inches x 714 inches 


> BUILDING YOUR VOCABULARY 


Into this thoroughly practical book, Dr. Gilmartin packs 
the results of his successful career in teaching, writing, and 
lecturing on vocabulary-building. He makes every page fairly 
“sing” with a challenge to pronounce, spell, and understand 
words—and to use them in clear, forceful sentences. He in- 
spires the student to build up a word-treasure and outlines 
a specific program for developing an effective writing ard 
speaking vocabulary. Special features include 68 Vocabulary 
Quizzes and a complete Word Index. 


281 Pages 5\4 inches x 814 inches 


Prentice-Hall Texts for Business Education 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
By Harold S. Kahm and Melvin E, Wagner 
Published, August, 1950 344 Pages 5 inches x 84¢ inches 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, 3rd Edition 
By Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 
6 inches x 9 inches 


WORKBOOK for ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW 
By Wagner 
’ : 814 inches x 1114 inches 


455 Pages 


154 Pages 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 
By Charles C. Parkhurst 


440 Pages 6 inches x 9 inches, cloth bound 


Send for your Examination copies today! 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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American Universal 
“TEN-TWENTY’— the desk that is 
three desks in one! 


Whether the work in hand calls for a desk-top at 20° 
slope, 10° slope, or level, the American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” is instantly adaptable. It is truly the key to 
the modern co-ordinated classroom, enabling pupils to 
sit better, see better, and learn more easily. 


It is the only desk with top quietly adjustable to all 
three positions—the only desk with automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment, approaching perfect focal ad- 
justment for all work in any desk-top position. 


Light, natural-wood finish, with 30% to 55% 
reflectance, conforms with accepted brightness ratios. 
Seat swivels 45° either way to silent, cushioned stops, 
reducing body torque induced by right or left hand and 
eye preferences, also providing easy ingress and egress. 
The roomy, sanitary one-piece steel book-box is 
easily accessible. 

New full-color brochure, describing the American 
Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
Desk and giving detailed 
specifications, free on 
request. 


American Folding Chairs 


New improved design, best for 
every folding-chair purpose! 
Formed plywood seat; also 
with vinyl-plastic upholstery 
on seat. Durable, safe, com- 
fortable, convenient. Long-life 
replaceable rubber shoes. Over 
8 million in use! 





FREE! Write for new illustrated 
booklet, “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
by Darell Boyd Harmon; deals 
comprehensively with all phases of 
modern classroom environment. Also 
“The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with 
comments by educators using this desk. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN FPBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


nufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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More of a reference manual than a 
straight reading text, yet very valuable as 


Gee OLS 


FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 
Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 


The 1951 Supplement to 
French's Catalogue of Plays 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 


Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 


for your | 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 


a complete conspectus of the Catholic 
contribution to literature. This is a re- 
vision. 


Brunini, John G., Ed. From One Word. 
Selected Poems from Spirit, 1944- 
1949, Devin-Adair, 1950. 115p. $2.50 

“Maintains the standard of excellence and 
variety set by the earlier books . . . This 
is poetry permeated with Catholic feeling” 
(K. Kilmer, in Best Sellers, Feb. 1, 1951). 


Brunini, John G. and Francis X. Con- 
nolly, Eds. Stories of Our Century by 
Catholic Authors. Lippincott, 1949. 
317p. $3 

A collection of twenty-five short stories. 
“The general reader as well as teacher or 
student will see here virtually all the 
types of the short story—the plotted nar- 
rative (Maurice Walsh), the action story 
(Frank Spearman), the fable (Heywood 
Broun), the tale (Evelyn Waugh), the 
detective story (G. K. Chesterton), the 
story of atmosphere (Paul Horgan), the 
character study (Michael McLaverty and 
Bryan MacMahon), and others which will 
be readily identified” (Introduction). 


Burton, Katherine. The Next Thing: 
Autobiography and _ Reminiscences. 
Longmans, 1949, 246p. $3 

One of the most popular of modern bi- 
ographers and essayists reveals in detail 
her conversion to the Church, her literary 
activities, and leading events in the con- 
temporary scene. 


Charlot, Jean. Art-Making from Mexico to 
China. Sheed, 1950. 309p. $3 








A collection of essays constituting a 
sequel to Art from the Mayans to Disney. 
Partial contents: The artist as copyist. 
The geometry of art and life. The St. 
Christopher of Santiago. Tlatelolco. José 
Guadalupe Posada: Printmaker to the 
Mexican people. José Clemente Orozco. 
American prints: 1913-1947. Old masters 
for tomorrow. Murals for tomorrow. Eric 
Gill. Catholic art, its quandaries. 


Chesterton, G. K. The Common Man. 
Sheed, 1950. 279p. $3 

An unexpected treasure is this posthu- 
mous collection of essays. Partial con- 
tents: The common man. A midsummer 
night’s dream. On reading. The super- 
stition of school. Paying for patriotism. 
God and goods. Giotto and St. Francis. 
The real Dr. Johnson. The hound of 
heaven. The new case for Catholic schools. 
The epitaph of Pierpont Morgan. Books 
for boys. Consulting the encyclopedia. 


Chute, Marchette. Shakespeare of London. 
Dutton, 1950. 397p. $4 
More than “another item on Shakespeare,” 
this is a splendid reconstruction of the 
man and the Elizabethan period based on 
known facts only and with hypotheses 
omitted. For anyone who teaches or reads 


the Bard. 


Connolly, Francis X. Give Beauty Back. 
Dutton, 1950. 222p. $2.75 
This first novel, descriptive of an artist- 
convert, is a fine study in perception, told 
in “lean and supple” prose. Definitely out 
of the ordinary line and therefore espe- 
cially worthy of attention. 


INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 
ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS 

University of Detroit 

probably 512 pages, $4.00 


Oriented around the concepts of personality 
and adjustment, this brief but comprehen- 
sive book gives an over-all view of the field 
of psychology from a Catholic viewpoint. 
The many facets of psychology are inte- 
grated so that every section of the book is 
clearly related to others that precede or 
follow it. Provides a Glossary and many fine 
illustrations. Also available, student’s work- 
book providing true-false, multiple choice, 
completion, and definition exercises and 
special projects. 


READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 
MAURICE B. McNAMEE 
St. Louis University 


A group of freshman readings which are 
consistent with one another and which orient 
the student to the purpose of college and 
of life. The exercises provide intensive train- 
ing in intelligent reading. 


INTEGRATED FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
JOSEPH A. ROGERS 
St. Louis University 


A collection of drills and exercise materials 
that teach as well as test. All the sentence 
exercises point out the development of the 
core elements of Western Civilization. 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 














While Attending the N.C.E.A. 
Please Visit Booth 455 


You'll enjoy visiting with old friends and making new 
ones among the MERRILL staff—Jim Fisher, Stan 
Sherman, C. R. Clipson, and Jim Pringle will all be 
there—and you'll enjoy seeing the many modern 
MERRILL books that are favorites in Catholic schools 
everywhere. At the MERRILL booth you will find a 
wide variety of titles to meet every teaching need, 
including the new 


WORD MASTERY Spellers 


grades 1 through 8 


Widely Used in Catholic Schools! 


WORD MASTERY Spellers are in popular use in more 
than 3,500 public, private and Catholic school systems 
throughout the United States. Be sure you see Amer- 
ica's ae spelling series which brings you all new 
materials based on thorough research into spelling 
needs. You will want this program, which provides 
modern, proved-in-use teaching methods, for all your 


pupils. 


Ask to see the New Arithmetic Series 
ARITHMETIC FOR TODAY! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


Affiliated with AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS 
400 South Front Street — Columbus, Ohio 
San Francisco « New York City » Dallas 
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Considine, Robert. Innocents at Home. 
Dutton, 1950. 208p. $2.50 
Veteran reporter Bob Considine turns full 
circle in spotlighting the adventures of his 
three boys. If teachers wonder at times 
what their children do after hours, this is 
the chronicle for them. 


De Wohl, Louis. Imperial Renegade. Lip- 
pincott, 1950. 3llp. $3 
A sound historical novel about Julian the 
Apostate by an author who has achieved 
distinction with The Living Wood. 


De Wohl, Louis. The Quiet Light. Lip- 
pincott, 1950. 317p. $3 

From the “Dumb Ox,” Thomas Aquinas, 
there emerged a quiet light of philo- 
sophical and theological truth for the 
guidance of all future centuries. This is a 
superb historical reconstruction in novel 
form. 


Edwards, E. J. The Chosen. Longmans, 
1949. 280p. $3 
Among the many called, only a few are 
chosen. This novel of five young men who 
entered the seminary depicts some of the 
reasons for the perseverance of one and 
the failure of four. 


Evans, Mary Ellen. The Seed and the 
Glory. McMullen, 1950. 250p. $3 

“The career of Samuel Charles Mazzu- 
chelli, O.P. on the Mid-American Fron- 
tier” (Sub-title). An excellent fictional 
re-creation of the life of an intrepid mis- 
sionary in the lowa-Wisconsin area, who 
built churches, wrote books in native 
Indian tongues, and always served his 
flocks. Written by a native of the area. 


Gable, Sister Mariella, Ed. Many-Colored 
Fleece. Sheed, 1950. 336p. $3.50 

A third anthology in which Sister Mariella 
draws further cream from a genre of 
permanent interest. A liberal choice, in a 
few cases, limits the work to the mature 
reader. Partial contents: The devil in the 
desert, Paul Horgan. Song without words, 
Frank O’Connor. The knife, Brendan Gill. 
Saturday nocturne, Richard Sullivan. 
Home, Langston Hughes. Trouble with 
the union, Dennis Harrington. Unholy 
living and half-dying, Sean O’Faolain. 
Brother Boniface, Mary Lavin. 


Gardiner, Harold C., S.J., Ed. The Great 
Books: a Christian Appraisal. Devin- 
Adair, 1949. 112p. $2 

This symposium of essays on the “great 
books” has as its objective the definition, 
from a Christian standpoint, of a “liberal” 

_ education through reading. Contents: The 

Declaration of Independence, Robert 
Hartnett. Plato’s Apology, Crito, Gorgias, 
Edwin Quain. Thucydides’ History, Edwin 
Quain. Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, Birds, 
Clouds, Edwin Quain. Aristotle’s Ethics, 
Book I, Dietrich von Hildebrand. Aris- 
totle’s Politics, Book I, Balduin Schwarz. 
Plutarch’s Lycurgus, Numa and Compari- 
son, Alexander and Caesar, Edwin Quain. 
St. Augustine, Confessions, Books I-VIII, 
Frank Sheed. St. Thomas: Treatise on 
Law, Walter Farrell. Machiavelli, The 
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Prince, John K. Ryan. Montaigne, Se- 
lected Essays, Jean Misrahi. Shake- 

~ speare’s Hamlet, William Grace. Locke’s 
Civil Government, Robert Hartnett. Rous- 
seau’se Social Contract, Louis Mercier. 
Federalist Papers, Robert Hartnett. Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, George Hig- 
gins. Marx’s Communist Manifesto, Nich- 
olas Timasheff. (Also Vol. 2. Devin-Adair, 
1950. 161p. $2.75) 


Gheon, Henri and Henri Brochet. Saint 
Anne and the Gouty Rector and Other 
Plays. Longmans, 1950. 190p. $2.50 

“Seven (short plays) designed for simple 
imaginative production, requiring the 
minimum in scenery and properties; they 
can be staged anywhere on church 
porches, terraces, quadrangles, a few 
picnic tables pushed together . . . Even if 
you do not take part in theatricals, this 
collection is fun to read, and inspiring 
too” (R. F. Grady, in Best Sellers, June 1, 
1950). 


Gheorghiu, C. Virgil. The Twenty-Fifth 
Hour. Knopf, 1950. 404p. $3.50 

_ A semi-novel that portrays in gripping 
words the suffering of a man falsely ac- 
cused of being a Jew in anti-Semitic 
Romania. Only the mature will appre- 
ciate the depth of the problem and the 
language employed. 


Gilbreth, Frank and Ernestine G. Carey. 
Belles on Their Toes. Crowell, 1950. 
237p. $3 

This successor to Cheaper by the Dozen 
continues the lively story of a large and 
coéperative family that meshed work and 
play in successful and delightful fashion. 


Gillis, James M. This Our Day. Volume 
Two. Paulist, 1949. 500p. $5 

The most stirring Catholic journalist of 
the last quarter-century has collected his 
chief editorials and columns from the 
Catholic World and elsewhere from 1934 
to 1948. These comments are still timely 
because the problems are still with us. 


Gipson, Fred. The Home Place. Harper, 
1950. 248p. $2.75 
In contrast to Considine’s story of raising 
three sons in New York is this heart- 
warming story of the adjustment of three 
boys to life in Texas. Light, clean, stimu- 
lating. 


Guareschi, Giovanni. The Little World of 
Don Camillo. Pellegrini, 1950. 205p. 
$2.75 

All the world’s a stage and all the duels 
between communism and Christianity 
don’t occur in manifestoes and encyclicals. 
Here in a refreshing series of sketches 
Don Camillo, an Italian priest, and Pep- 
pone, the town communist, conduct their 
skirmishes. Although the author succeeds 
in making the communists amiable, he 
also manages to make their communism 
look ridiculous. ° 


Hart, James D. The Popular Book. A 
History of America’s Literary Taste. 
Oxford, 1950. 35lp. $5 

The “best-seller” is not a product of the 
twentieth century but a perennial that is 


with the new 
4-way Better 


RADIANT 


SCREEN 


Every member of your audience— 
from a class or meeting room to a 
big auditorium—will pay more at- 
tention to projected pictures when 
they are shown on Radiant’s amaz- 
ing “Vyna-Flect” screen surface. 
All pictures are more brilliant. 
Black and whites or colors are 
clearer, sharper, truer. That’s why 
interest doesn’t lag. That’s why 
your message sinks in more deeply 
—and is remembered longer. 


A Really Improved Screen Fabric 
The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fab- 
ric is made by an exclusive Radiant 
process. Millions of tiny mirror- 
like beads reflect the light instead 
of absorbing it—which assures you 
the brightest, clearest pictures. 
This surface is mildew-proof and 
washable—so that you can always 
have a perfect projection surface. 
Finally—-the surface is flame-proof 
—providing added safety. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
“More Brilliant Projection” 


crammed with practi- 
cal information on 
how to get the best 
projection under all 
conditions. At the 
same time we will 
send you a sample of 
the new Radiant 
**Vyna-Flect’’ screen 
fabric so you can see 
how much better your 
pictures look on this miracle fabric. 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
1248 S. Talman, Chicago 8 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION 





SCREENS 
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found from the earliest times in American 
literature. Keen comments on the Ameri- 
can political and social scene are inte- 
grated with fascinating anecdotes of au- 
thors and their most popular works. An 
excellent complement to Mott’s Golden 
Multitudes (Macmillan). 


Hasley, Lucille. Reproachj{ully 
Sheed, 1949. 128p. $2.25 
One who describes herself as “the rawest 
recruit in the Communion of Saints” re- 
counts her adventures in religion and at 
home. Partial contents: Baby. I like 
priests. Hot ball. The pigtail state. Con- 
fession and me. Grandma called it sloth. 
I like married life. How to make a convert 
single-handed. Magazine mummie. The 
alien corn. Nightmare of an apostle. The 
Mona Lisas. My public, right or wrong. 


Yours. 


Hersey, John. The Wall. Knopf, 1950. 
632p. $4 

A terrifying story of anti-Semitism is pre- 
sented with drama in this novel of the 
attempt of the Germans in Warsaw to 
exterminate the Jewish population. Fath- 
er Gardiner, in America, has called it 
“one of the great books of our time.” 


Knox, Ronald. The Trials of a Translator. 
Sheed, 1949. 113p. $2 
These essays, an outgrowth of Monsignor 
Knox’s work on the Scriptures, are a 
defense of his work and an account of 


difficulties. 


Lancaster, Osbert. There'll Always be a 

Drayneflete. Houghton, 1950. 70p. $2.25 

A parady of English historical research 

using the development of a mythical Eng- 

lish town from the Bronze Age to the 

present as case history. Delightfully dif- 
ferent humor. 


McCormack, Lily. ] Hear You Calling Me. 
Bruce, 1949. 200p. $2.75 
A biography in the popular manner of a 
great musician and family man, John Mc- 
Cormack. 


Mannin, Ethel. Bavarian Story. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1950. 314p. $3 
An excellent novel of Germany under the 
Nazis. 


Marotta, Giuseppe. San Gennaro Never 
Says No. Dutton, 1950. 255p. $3 
A tender semi-travelogue of Naples for 
discriminating readers who prefer fine 
writing. 


Meadows, Dennis. Tudor Underground. 
Devin-Adair, 1950. 365p. $3.50 

Religious persecution in Elizabethan Eng- 
land comes to life in this account of a 
relapsed Catholic nobleman, converted 
through the Jesuit Father Persons. In 
background and characterization, this is a 
superior tale. 


Miriam, Sister, Ed. A Spoiled Priest, and 
Other Stories. Kenedy, 1950. 285p. $3.50 

An anthology of short stories and sketches 
from The Thinker’s Digest, prepared by 
the compiler’s students at College Miseri- 


cordia. In the introductory words of N, E, 
Monroe, these extracts will bring “into 
bold relief Catholic ideas and situations 
as seen in the light of eternal principles,” 


Nowinson, Marie L. The Legacy of Gra. 
briel Martel. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1950. 31llp. $3 

This first novel, winner of a $10,000 Chris. 
topher award, is the story of a lawyer 
following Christian principles; it rates 
higher for intent than in achievement of 
characterization; yet, it deserves attention 
for its attempt to Christianize the novel 
form. 


Peattie, Donald Culross and Noel Peat. 
tie. A Cup of Sky. Houghton, 1950, 
242p. $2.50 

Dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi, this 
series of vignettes on natural things: the 
songs of birds, sunlight, etc., will open 
one’s eyes to the world around us. 


Perkins, Mary. Mind the Baby. Sheed, 
1949. 122p. $2 

“How is a young mother to find time for 
meditation, constantly distracted as she 
is, and must be, by the demands, antics 
and sudden perils of a growing baby? 
Mary Perkins’ really brilliant idea is that 
she should stop trying to take her mind 
off the baby and instead make him the 
subject of her meditation.” 


Prescott, H. F. M. Friar Felix at Large. 
Yale, 1950. 254p. $3.75 

A friar of the fifteenth century describes 

his trips to Palestine. For an insight into 


“an epoch making work” 


“This is an extraordinary and an epoch-making work. It opens up 
and explores a whole new field of Catholic Biblical scholarship. For 
Catholics, nothing like it has ever before appeared in the English 
language—nor in any language, for that matter, since this work is 
devoted exclusively to the New Testament. Until now, for similar works 
in our own language we have had to go to non-Catholics . . . 


“There is also a special advantage in a work like this one, which 
is devoted exclusively to a consideration of the New Testament and 
its problems, thus avoiding the complications of trying to deal at the 
same time with both the Old and the New Testament. However, the 
articles of the new work never fail to note all links between the Old and 
New Testaments when this is necessary . . . 


“Here, in this new Encyclopedia, we are given full and reliable information on every topic connected with the 
New Testament. Here, for example, we find detailed analyses of all the Gospels and Epistles, complete in- 
formation on the authorship and purpose of each Gospel and Epistle, a satisfying consideration of the time and 
circumstances in which each was written, a clear explanation of all the parables and discourses of Our Lord and 


of each of His teachings.” 


“long and painstaking research” 


—Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 


“A work of obviously long and painstaking research, this encyclopedia will undoubtedly win the same approval 
which the previous works of Dr. Steinmueller and Mother Sullivan have merited. It should prove to be of great 
assistance to members of the clergy, to biblical students in seminaries and colleges and to well instructed lay 
people. The appearance of this volume begets the hope that its companion volume on the Old Testament will 


not be long forthcoming.” 


—BROOKLYN TABLET. 


With More Than 150 Illustrations and Six 5-Color Maps 


PRICE $9.75 


Thumb-indexed Edition $11.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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the customs and sights of the Holy Land 
as well as the countries through which he 
went, told with vigor and humor, this 
translation is commended. 


Skillin, Edward S. Ed. The Commonweal 
Reader. Harper, 1949. 310p. $3.50 

A quarter century of Commonweal com- 
ment on our times is reflected in this 
editor’s anthology. Partial contents: The 
Trappists go to Utah, Thomas Merton. A 
note on Eugene O'Neill, Richard Skinner. 
On modern intolerance, James Vaughan. 
The analyst and the confessor, Victor 
White. Patience of the poor, George Ber- 
nanos. The sign of segregation, George 
Dunne. Art and matter, David King. 
There are also stories and verse. 


Tabb, John Banister. Letters—Grave and 
Gay and Other Prose. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Francis E. 
Litz. Catholic University Press, 1950. 
266p. $3.75 

An excellent supplement to Dr. Litz’ 
biography of Father Tabb, this edition of 
331 letters and other pieces such as “The 
social rights of Negroes” and “My first 
experience in blockade running,” will 
give new insight into a colorful American 
litterateur and priest. 


Thurber, James. The Thirteen Clocks. 
Simon, 1950. 124p. $2.50 

If you think the fairy ta'e is a dead dodo, 

try this modern version of the cold Duke 

of Coffin Castle. For all ages and all time. 
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Welcome to Cleveland 
N.C.E.A. Delegates! 


At this time 
we wish to express 
our thanks for your 
continued use arid 
confidence in our 


educational programs 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Catholic Schools Department 
E. J. Fletcher, Manager 


Trapp, Maria Augusta. The Story of the 
Trapp Family Singers. Lippincoit, 1949. 
307p. $3.50 

The story of a unique family of musicians, 
the father of which was also a submarine 
commander. 


Wasner, Franz, Ed. The Trapp Family 
Book of Christmas Songs. Pantheon, 
1950. 128p. $2.75 

Fifty-six songs, carols and hymns of 
Christmas from ten different countries, 
each with score and with vernacu'ar and 


English words. Commentary accompanies 
many of the selections. It is intended for 
family rather than church use. 


Waugh, Evelyn. Helena. Little, Brown, 
1950. 247p. $2.75 
An historical novel of the times of Helena 
and Constantine. Although the language 
is anachronistic, the recreation of the 
period is excellent and the satire enjoy- 
able. This is quite a change from his 
caustic comment on American mores in 


The Loved One. 


Psychology and Psychiatry 
Christian Conduct of Life 


Dempsey, Peter J. R. The Psychology of 
Sartre. Newman, 1950. 174p. $3 
The recent placement of Sartre’s work on 
-the Index indicates his importance in 
modern non-Catholic thought. This first 
work in English is a full appraisal of 
existentialism. Contents: Sources. The 
world and man. Liberty. Existential 
psycho-analysis. Knowledge. Imagination. 
Emotion. Man, the world and psychology. 
Cognitive processes. Emotivity. Freedom. 


Duffey, Felix. Psychiatry and Asceticism. 
Herder, 1950. 132p. $2 
The occasion of this work was an attack 


upon St. Bernadette. Contents: Psychia- 





try at the rostrum. Science or parlor 
game. Psycniatry’s oversight. The psy- 
chology of asceticism. The psychology of 
mental prayer. The psychology of self- 
knowledge. The psychology of mortifica- 
tion, Psychiatry and asceticism. 


Keenan, Alan. Neuroses and Sacraments. 
Sheed, 1950. 163p. $2.50 

A Christian answer to a serious modern 
problem. Contents: The last end. The first 
beginning. The cemforting of mind and 
heart. Guilt and atonement. Sex and 
matrimony. Love and the Eucharist. Holy 
Orders and the Mass. The final comfort- 
ing. Reflections on man. 


|| BEYOND HUMANISM 


by John Julian Ryan 


| "Easily one of the most important books of our time, 
| _ this blueprint of what Catholic education should be— 
and through this type of education our whole social 
structure would be changed—should be received as 
enthusiastically and acted upon as faithfully as Marx- 
ism is by Communists. In all my reading, | have never 
run across a vision as broad, as bold, as constructive, 
as this of Mr. Ryan's. | want to jump up and down 
and shout to all of you. Get It, Read It, then Meditate 
On It. Then go out and DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
IT!"—The Catholic Monthly Review. $3.00 


| ST. PATRICK'S SUMMER 


by Marigold Hunt 


| "Anyone who has tried to teach Christian doctrine 
| recognizes in this story pedagogy of a brilliance that 
is breath-taking.''"—Sistery Mary Isabel, S.S.J. in The 
Catholic Educator. Illus. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore 


For more about these books and others of 
particular interest to educators, see Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET—free and postpaid 
on request from Electa MacGill. 


| SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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Keller, James. You Can Change the 
World. The Christopher Approach. 
New American Library, 1950. 189p. 25¢ 

(Abridged version of the original Long- 
mans [1948] edition.) An inspirational 
series of essays, emphasizing the develop- 
ment of individual responsibility and 
initiative toward making the world more 
Christian. Contents: Explaining the 
Christophers. Everything’s all right in 
Kokomo. The problem has a cure. Pur- 
pose makes the difference. Education. 
Government. Labor-management. Writing. 
Social service. Letter-writing. Influencing 
the world from the home. To businessmen. 
Students. Individual initiative in an or- 
ganization. Public speaking. Reminders 
for a Christopher. Christ speaks to you. 


MacDonald, Betty. Anybody Can Do Any- 
thing. Lippincott, 1950. 256p. $2.75. 
The struggles of the Bard family during 
the depression of the 1930’s provide the 
author with an opportunity of combining 
humer with inspiration. Light and 
pleasant. 


Martin, Betty. Miracle at Carville. Double- 
day, 1950. 302p. $3 

Leprosy, to many of us, seems a remote 

affliction. This is an inspiring account of 

a modern case in which a cure was ef- 

fected through science and in which the 

suffering was endured with Christian for- 


titude. It is also a plea for a reorientation 


GRADE TEACHER 


is a favorite magazine of 


Catholic elementary teachers 
A daily reference guide 


An invaluable aid 


lt saves hours of 


research and planning 


l year . . $4.00 
2 years .. $7.00 


Send orders to 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


Darien, Conn. 


of thought toward these unfortunates. 
Winner of a $5,000 Christopher Award 
for 1950. 


O’Brien, Patrick. Emotions and Morals: 
Their Place and Purpose in Harmoni- 
ous Living. Grune, 1950. 241p. $3.50 

“The measure of moral responsibility for 
sin committed under the stress of emo- 
tion” is the subject of this work which 
supplies a practical guide for teacher and 
psychiatrist. Contents: Emotion and the 
human act. Freedom and determinism. 
Emotion in the human act. Anger. Desire. 
Fear. Appendix: The morality of sexual 
pleasure. 


Oursler, Fulton and Will Oursler. 
Father Flanagan of Boys Town. Double- 
day, 1949. 302p. $3 

An interesting assemblage of anecdotes, 
against the background of Father Flan- 
agan’s life, that tells in very popular terms 
the story of a man who would not believe 
in bad boys. Today Boys Town has its 
replicas in China, Italy, and elsewhere. 


Reilly, Hugh. Easy Does It: the Story of 
Mac. Kenedy, 1950. 277p. $3 

Alcoholism is a major problem in social 
service. Here is a case history of a “hope- 
less problem drinker salvaged by Alco- 
holics Anonymous.” A brief approach to 
the same topic is John Ford’s collection 
of essays entitled Alcoholism: Education 
for Sobriety. (America, 1950. 31p. 25¢) 


Sheen, Fulton J. Lift Up Your Heart. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1950. 308p. $3 
The selfishness of modern man and the 
unselfish love of God are the key points 
in this probing analysis of our sickened 
universe. 


Sheen, Fulton J. Peace of Soul. Whittlesey 
(McGraw-Hill) , 1949. 292p. $3 

Over 200,000 copies of this reply to Peace 
of Mind have been sold. Contents: Frus- 
tration. The philosophy of anxiety. The 
origin of conflicts and their redemption. 
Is God hard to find? Morbidity and the 
denial of guilt. Examination of con- 
science. Psychoanalysis and confession. 
Sex and love of God. Repression and self- 
expression. Remorse and pardon. Fear of 
death. The psychology of conversion. The 
theology of conversion. The effects of 
conversion. 


Stern, Karl. The Pillar of Fire. Harcourt, 
1951. 310p. $3.50 ° 

A German Jew and outstanding psychia- 
trist recounts his experiences in Germany 
and his subsequent conversion to the 
Church, At present he is on the staff of 
the Allan Memorial Institute at McGill 
University, Montreal. 


Science 


Dubos, Rene J. Louis Pasteur, Free Lance 
of Science. Little, Brown, 1950. 418p. $5 
The life of a scientist whose whole work 
and its effects were constructive in con- 
trast to much of modern science’s destruc- 
tive by-products. 


Heyerdahl, Thor. Kon-Tiki. Trans. by F, 
H. Lyon. Rand McNally, 1950. 304p. $4 
A thrilling modern adventure-travel story 
of an ocean voyage from Peru to the Poly. 
nesian Islands under conditions simulat. 
ing supposed earlier migrations from the 
Americas to the Pacific. A Book of the 
Month choice (September 1950). Skill in 
presentation plus excellent photographs 
make this an ideal travelogue of a scien. 
tific expedition. 


Knox, Ronald A. God and the Atom, 
Sheed & Ward, 1946. 166p. $2 

An early but still valid comment on the 
meaning to Christians of the new atomic 
warfare. A re-reading seems appropriate, 
Contents: Trauma: Hiroshima. Analysis: 
Minutes of a debate. Thomism and atom- 
ism. The fading of a dream. A missed 
opportunity. Control and release. Adjust- 
ment: The alternative to doubt. The al- 
ternative to despair. The alternative to 
decadence. Sublimation: Brother atom. 


Laurence, William L. The Hell Bomb, 
Knopf, 1951. 198p. $2.75 
One of the New York Times’ top science 
reporters described the proposed hydro- 
gen bomb, the H-bomb. A review of sug- 
gestions for the international control of 
atomic energy and weapons is included, 


Maziarz, Edward A. The Philosophy of 
Mathematics. Philosophical Library, 
1950. 286p. $4 

The author is on the faculty of St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Ind. Contents: The 
problem of the philosophy of mathe- 
matics. The historical relations between 
mathematics and philosophy. Ancient 
conceptions. The Cartesian era. British 
empiricism. Idealism and positivism. Con- 
temporary directions. The distinction of 
speculative sciences. The nature of mathe- 
matical abstraction. Mathematical ab- 
straction and contemporary mathematics. 


Smith, Vincent E. Philosophical Physics. 
Harper, 1950. 472p. $4 

Philosophy analyzes some of the modem 
advances. Contents: The science of mobile 
being. Motion and its principles. Motion, 
its origins, and its ends. Motion and the 
infinite. Motion and _ empiriological 
physics. Motion, dualism and modem 
physics. The motor cause and the modem 
mind. Progress and purpose. Mathematics 
and the infinite. Place: The measure of 
motion. Time: The measure of motion. 
Motion and quantity. Alteration: The 
motion of quality. 


Standen, Anthony. Science is a Sacred 
Cow. Dutton, 1950. 221p. $2.75 
Although the author’s own specialty is 
chemistry, his survey is of the whole field 
of science. Science’s sacred assumptions 
are put to many a test of logic and are 
shown to be often fallacious. Good either 
for teachers or budding experimentalists 


United States. Dept. of Defence and 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Effects of Atomic Weapons. McGraw 
Hill, 1950. 456p. $3 

Perhaps overly scientific for the averagt 
reader but yet the importance of the sub- 
ject demands particular attention. Med: 
cal and other aspects are fully covered # 
a basic work. 
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Speed Catholic Education, 
Lower Teaching Costs with... 


AMPRO PROJECTORS 


@ Children Learn Faster! 

© Adults Remember Longer! 

® Teaching is Simplified! 

@ Everyone Understands Pictures! 


StyPiat LIGHTWEIGHT 16mm 


Yes, you'll speed education . . . lower teaching costs with the 
remarkable Ampro 16mm Stylist! That’s because Ampro 
high precision standards and parts keep the Stylist at peak 
performance long after others require costly maintenance. 
Your staff will like the Stylist’s 29 lb. portability—its simpli- 
fied set-up and threading—plus hour-long reel showings! 
Students like the Stylist’s clearer, brighter . 
pictures and “true-life’” sound. You'll like $375” 
the Stylist, too, for projecting Catholic 

documentary films. Try it! Complete with 8" Speaker and Carrying Case 


NEW Premiov -30 lomm 


A simple 10-minute comparison against any other projector 
on the market today will quickly prove the Premier’s advan- 
tages. Pictures are brighter—easier-on-the-eyes—thanks to 
30% greater illumination. Sound is completely new—unbe- 
lievably realistic—new Dyna-Tone Sound makes a world of 
difference. Exclusive Micro-Mesh gears run in a hushed 
whisper to keep students’ attention on the film. But discover 
for yourself how really fine a 16mm projector can be. Test- 
try the Premier-30 at a meeting of the Holy 


Name Society, Sacred Heart League or ‘5AQ9° 


be 
. 
- 
: 
¥ 
; 
Ps 
NM 
4 


*Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Knights of Columbus... . see and hear the 
big new difference yourself! Complete 


MAIL COUPON...WRITE TODAY! 


AMPRO CORPORATION CE-4-51 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Sutsidiary) 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


I 
Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the Ampro Lightweight Stylist I 
and the new, improved Premier-30 16mm Projectors. i 


AMPRO 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
8mm Cameras and * Slide Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film « Tape Recorders 
ka Ee s i i aaa iat tin reentrant 
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Pioneering Catholic Educational Films 


3y MICHAEL 


IKE the fabled Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 

modern audio-visual education in the United 

States Catholic school system seems just to have 

“growed.” It is scarcely out of its infancy and the course 

of its young years can hardly, as yet, be described or an- 
alyzed. 

The annual conventions of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association have been successful—and with what 
a struggle since the days of Father Peter C. Yorke and 

sishop Howard !—in establishing certain standards and 

patterns in many fields, notably in that of religious educa- 
tion which is the cornerstone of the Catholic school and 
college. Literature and the arts, science and mathematics 
have been discussed and evaluated in their relationship to 
education for the full life. Norms have been established 
which are even now bearing much fruit. 

Audio-visual aids, and especially films, filmstrips and 
slides yield properly to text books and teachers’ instruc- 
tions, to which they are at best only supplementary at this 
time. While their usefulness is becoming more and more 
acutely realized the day is yet to come when books may be 
discarded and mechanical devices replace the instructor. 

Yet missionaries and catechists along the reaches of the 
Amazon and amid the wilds of the Philippines and the 
wastes of Alaska are even now setting up the cry: 
“Where can we get films whereby we can attract and 
teach these children ?” Lack of man-power and of woman- 
power has evoked this cry from the mission fields and 
even in the near future may demand more and more the 
use of mechanical aids in school rooms and college audi- 
toriums. 


PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 


The American pioneers in the field of modern visual 
aids are from this writer’s viewpoint the Rev. Bernard R. 
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LINDEN 


Hubbard, S.J., in the motion picture field, and Professor 
Paul Rinaudo de Ville in the slide and filmstrip area. 
Both are Californians and charter members of the Cath- 
olic Film and Radio Guild. Father Hubbard, a San Fran- 
ciscan by birth, is a product of old St. Ignatius’ College, 
now the University of San Francisco. Professor de Ville, 
a Californian by choice, is of French birth and extraction 
although he is best known in the field of Catholic Action 
for his works in Italy and the United States. 

Father Hubbard became a pioneer in the motion pic- 
ture educational field shortly after his return from his 
studies and ordination in Innsbruck. He had gone to Aus- 
rom whom no un- 
usual things were expected. He oe a natural bent for 
photography and an inquisitive mind, which was fasci- 
nated by the mysterious forces of nature. He returned to 


tria as a simple student of theology 


the United States in 1925 already eminent among the 
scientists of Europe. His exactitude as a geologist was 
considered amazing. 

It seems that two youthful hikers had fallen into a 
crevasse on the rugged steepfs of the Alps. Experience had 
for centuries proved that their bodies would after a cer- 
tain time be gently deposited by natural forces in a certain 
area at the foot of the mountains. But when? The most 
distinguished scientists and mathematicians of the con- 
tinent began to make calculations which disagreed 
some instances over periods of as much as a year. Like 
most other amateurs in Innsbruck, Father Hubbard made 
his own computations, probably arguing vehemently at 
the Jesuit dinner table in support of their soundness. 

Of all students, and to the amazement of Europe, of all 
scientists, he came closest to being correct. He was re- 
ceived by the Austrian Royal family with whose house- 
hold he became a familiar. He has retained over the years 
his affection for the Arch-Duke Karl, who came to an 
untimely death because he halted his armed forces in 
order that they might hear Mass and receive the Holy 


ucharist, and for the Empress Zita and her children. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
A Study of Wide Range—Every Subject Completely Analyzed 


¢ THE SITE AND THE BUILDING—The plant survey . . preliminary and complete 
plans and specifications . . planning the site . . schools as community centers . . 
interior flexibility-adaptability and expansibility. 

e THE SKELETON OF THE SCHOOL—Standard specifications . . sources of accept- 
able ones . . complete specifications from footings and foundations to roofing. 

ACADEMIC CLASSROOMS—Orientation . . size and proportion . . built-in 

equipment . . color scheme . . focal wall . . acoustic treatment . . classroom lighting. 

© SERVICE FACILITIES—Audio-visual rooms and equipment . . ar" address sys- 


tems . . classroom heating and ventilation . . drinking water supply . . toilet facilities 
. . cafeteria in schools . . fire protection systems. 


e GENERAL PURPOSE ROOMS—The lobby . . the auditorium . . the stage . . 
auditorium-gym . . the library. 


SCIENCE ROOMS—Chemistry . . physics . . biology . . homemaking . . music . . 


art . . business education. 
¢ INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Main or general shop . . paint shop . . printing shop. 



































ee e LEGAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS PERTINENT TO A S8UILDING 
ne PROJECT—Fees and service of the architect . . builder and contract . . public 
liability. 

DO'S AND DON'TS FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR PLANNING AND CON. 
STRUCTING EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Describes more than 360 16mm sound motion 
pictures—an ideal source book for use when 
planning film programs for the coming 


ig semesters. This catalog includes such important 
} é aids as (1) a detailed Utilization Chart which 
a Cut shows, at a glance, related study areas for 
’ ; each film; (2) a Related Course Index listing 





specific titles for use with all classroom subjects; 
(3) handy directories that give local 


1951 CORONET 16mm film rental and sales sources. 


o ’ ‘ FILMS You may receive your copy of this 
» ie ie illustrated 64-page catalog FREE. Simply 
: | ‘4, — CATALOG 





fill out this coupon and return to: 





Because of the current paper shortage, the number of catalogs distributed 
will be limited. To make certain you receive your copy, please act today. 
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FATHER HUBBARD PIONEERED RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS lari 
TT TASTES ESE A at 5 eR ARNE ABET A . 
Cal 
“i, ee ee +See Sane fy goa Father Hubbard was a pioneer in the production of filn 
Tee ee Pay Ae ae % Catholic films for religious and educational purposes. As 
a geologist he soon found himself making a trek to Alaska 
with a small group of University of Santa Clara students FIR 
and the history of this and subsequent expeditions into 
such wastes as “The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes,” = 
hitherto unknown to white men was soon being featured | 
in such magazines as the Saturday Evening Post and the 
a : - ; last 
National Geographic Magazine. , 
cite & . ° ' yall 
More than that, within a comparatively short time mil- 
eet ach 
lions were crowding public theaters and auditoriums, 
~ . stuc 
schools and colleges, to hear Father Hubbard describe “a 
a ' , the 
with actual living evidence the strange ways of the , 
. c c “Dp _ e ot t 
strange people of the farthest north. As “Padre of the 
ee a te , yw 
Glaciers,” Father Hubbard’s name became a household : ; 
phrase. Non-Catholics as well as Catholics, eminent edu- 
ro! 
cators as well as school children, flocked to his lectures. ; 
e ° ° . devi 
Just as no one has been so successful in bringing the : 
: 7 nt! ine Sad he ge Cat! 
romance of the mission fields within the ken of millions 
° . ° : : trie: 
of auditors and spectators or of translating, via the 1 
silver screen, the stories of the lives, habits, and customs bI 
7 ae dlaz 
of peoples of diverse races, so no one is more keenly alive 
; . es ' . agal 
to future of audio-visual education than Father Hubbard. oe 
; ' Ce . in c¢ 
He was the pioneer in the establishment of Catholic 
Ages ’ arm 
film libraries and today is leader in a movement to popu- 
. and 
To Date 
OVER 15,000 
CHURCHES 
Schools and Homes 
have received the 
1951 edition of our 





CATALOGUE OF 
FILMS FOR RELIGION 


Education and entertainment 


This 64 page book, containing nearly 
1,000 16MM sound and silent films as 
well as 8MM films, filmstrips, slides and 
visual aids equipment, in addition to a 
specially designed time-saving categori- 
cal index should be in every church 
and Sunday School where audio-visual 

Ei training is a vital part of a progressive 
STYLE 112 religious curriculum. 


If you have not yet received your copy 
of this, our 15th anniversary catalogue, 
please write or phone us today and we 

ance for growth. will rush this important aid to Christian 
. superior fabrics of tested quality are guaranteed teaching to you. 

to give long wear without losing their fresh appear- 

ance. 





. for Parochial Schools and Academies. 
. tailored to ensure proper fit with generous allow- 








. large selection of grade and high school styles 
available in navy, green, maroon, and brown. 


diated BRUCK UNIFORM COMPANY 
yourcopy or 287 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. A HEDWIG T 


FREE CATALOG Branch Offices: ENTERPRISE 


CHICAGO © DETROIT © PITTSBURGH 112 W. 48th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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larize these libraries in his own country and to extend 
their influence abroad while at the same time bringing to 
Catholic educators in the United States the best in foreign 
films. ° 






FIRST CATHOLIC FILM STUDIO 









But Father Hubbard has done even more, Within the 
last three years, at great expense of labor and of funds 
painstakingly accumulated and, frugally hoarded, he has 
achieved his ambition of founding the first Catholic film 
studio for religious and educational purposes, Located in 
the university town of Santa Clara, this studio is capable 
of turning out any film product that may be done in Hol- 
lywood or elsewhere the world over. 

This is Father Hubbard’s great pride, and it gives 
promise of exercising a paramount influence in the future 
development of audio-visual education not only in the 
Catholic schools of the United States but in far off coun- 
tries and climes as well. 

Thus, at the age of sixty-four, Father Hubbard is still 
blazing new trails and he will be jauntily off to Alaska 
again this summer. There his advice and cooperation are 
inconstant demand by the ranking officers of the nation’s 
armed forces, often baffled with problems of topography 
and weather variations, of food, habiliments, and trans- 
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COLLEGIATE 


For over twenty-five years we have special- 
ized exclusively in the manufacture of 
School uniforms and are in a position to 
offer a varied selection of fine tailored 
school apparel at very moderate prices. 


387 Fourth Ave., 


Please send for your copy of free catalogue today 
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FOR AMPLE FOOTBALL SEATING 


FACILITIES NEXT FALL— 


ORDER Uecwersaé WOOD OR 
STEEL BLEACHERS NOW! 


There's no time to spare. If you want to be sure of 
ample seating facilities for the football crowds next 
fall, order Universal wood or steel portable bleachers 
now. Long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and 
selectivity of sizes . . . these bleachers always meet and 
usually surpass the most rigid requirements. So don’t 
delay. Get all the details on Universal wood or steel 
bleachers while they are still available!* 
Universal engineers will be glad to 
give you a full cost estimate im- 
mediately. Complete catalog 

also free on request. 


*Deliveries may be 
subject to govern- 
ment regula- 
tions later. 
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portation in the expanse of the nation’s largest, most re- 
mote and least-populated outpost. 

Only recently, after a conference with General Omar 
Bradley in Washington, he was given the important as- 
signment of turning out a series of films for the strategic 
air command, which is directed by Lieut.-General Curtis 
le May, and which will have for their purpose the in- 
struction in warfare of those who are entrusted with the 
most powerful weapons at the nation’s command and 
upon whom may repose the safety of the world. The 
military boards, during the last war, became highly con- 
scious of the use of films to speed up training in necessary 
destruction and the saving of lives. 


FATHER HUBBARD EXPRESSES VIEWS ON FILM USE 
RRR SR RR a RN 


What does Father Hubbard think of the use of films 
for spreading the message of Christ ? In New York, with- 
in the past month, he made these observations for this 
reporter : 

“Catholic forces are just about as scattered in the film 
field as other denominations are in the field of doctrine. 
By contrast not only are these other denominations estab- 
lishing closely-knit and well coordinated organizations 
whereby they may advance the use of films to further 
their messages but they are so far ahead in production 
that Catholic institutions are now making use of edited 
Episcopalian and Lutheran films. 

“Despite years of effort we have not a single repre- 
sentative Catholic film library in the United States! 

“In production we are trailing far behind the poverty- 
stricken, hunger-bitten Catholics of France and Italy. 
English Catholics have some sense of the coordination of 
forces and with their limited numbers are ahead of their 
American colleagues in production and distribution. Ire- 
land has a well established Film Institute which is es- 
sentially Catholic. 

“But there are hopeful signs. The majority of our 
parishes or schools are now equipped with their own 
projectors. We have at our disposal auditoriums and halls 


Make Way For Mary 
By Rev. James J. McNally 


Price, net, $2.75 
Here is the ideal gift for the month of May, a book which 
will offer fresh material to speakers at novenas to Our Lady, 
or at talks to Holy Name or Altar Societies, and other 
groups. Read what others say about it: 

.this is a beautiful, moving inspiring story of the 
Blessed Mother told by associating her with the Sunday 
Gospels of the liturgical year, which in story telling style 
reveals her as a focal point in each Gospel, and shows in an 
exciting way her charm and her great importance in bring- 
ing all to her divine Son”... “not only a fine book for the 


clergy and religious but also for the laity...” 
—“[rish Advocate’ 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Pl., N. Y. 7 
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which simply seem to shout an invitation that they be 
utilized for the potent service of advancing the message of 
Christ through the silver screen. 


“We have now succeeded in organizing Mission Pro- SIMPEX RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


ductions with a studio capable of doing anything that can 


$ be done in any Hollywood studio, The apostolic zeal of The House of outstanding 

, American Catholics has in many fields amazed the world. - . 
Once organized in the film field it can be so directed that Catholic film masterpieces 
it will not only supply the motion pictures necessary for | 

€ entertainment and instruction at home but also for the has the honor to present 

- | yast mission areas which are even now crying: ‘Where 

y can we get films with which we can attract and teach 


CHRIST THE KING 


these children ? 


@ FATHER CHRISTOPHER'S 
: PRAYER 
See BUae AnD MINGLES INDIGNATION WITH © SAINT BENEDICT 





ns @ SAINT THERESE, 

h- It is characteristic of Father Hubbard that he generally The Little Flower of Jesus 
"S | begins his interviews with a note of deep indignation but 

presently passes to stages in which he becomes optimistic @ SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

Im 7} that “God’s in His heaven; all’s right in the world.” 

| Those who have read his recent noteworthy contribution @ VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 
» | to Colliers’ Magazine on the situation which obtains in 

MS 1 Alaska will find, after very little study, that this is his @ FLAME OVER THE ALTAR 
t | philosophy and that he, at least, has no misgivings about 

®" | anv untoward events in that country which he knows so 

ed well. ; 

Giving out interviews while he is being awaited by | 

© | audiences or in railway lunchrooms where he tries to | For complete details regarding 
< sandwich in a bite to eat between trains does not make these enduring motion pictures 
+ Father Hubbard exceptionally attractive to roaming re- for Churches, Schools, Religious 
*' | porters. And yet, in places as far removed as the Shrine 
1' | Auditorium in Los Angeles and the Grand Central Sta- | Organizations and the Armed 
te! | tion in New York, this writer has found him to be one of Forces Throughout the World.... 
re the few public characters who is “always on the beam.” 

“* | He has his own ideas and he does not hesitate to express 

5 COMMUNICATE WITH 
an Only a few weeks ago he was booked for an appearance 
ais St. Peter’s Church in New York’s Barclay Street. It 
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@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sam- 
ple outfits for boys and girls sent 
on request. 


@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
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The Professional Kit 
A Complete Drawing Unit 





4 Big reasons why YOU should have 
a Professional Drawing Kit 


MAYLINE 


. Parallel ruling straightedge with adjust- 
ment for use with paper or bristol board. 


. Extra fine Basswood drawing surface— 
Mayline's famous 5-Ply solid core board. 


. Won't mar your desk—equipped with suc- 
tion cup feet and rubber tipped elevators. 


. Only one item to carry. Blade easily 
removed for use as plain Ne co. 7 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING co. Fe 
603 No. Commerce St 
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was actually to be in the church, the Blessed Sacrament 
having been removed for that occasion.* 

“I don’t know,” he humbly admitted to Mrs. Living- 
ston, who had made the arrangements, “how I can say 
some of the things I want to say. I have preached from 
pulpits and talked in public theaters; but here I am 
stymied. I cannot say the things, in this reverent and holy 
atmosphere, that I could say at Hunter College and I dare 
not preach a sermon, because these people, who are pay- 
ing their way in, do not expect a sermon.” 

So he suggested that Mrs, Livingston go down to the 
lower church and say the rosary and make the stations of 
the cross while “Operation Hubbard” was being set up by 
the projectionists. Everything seemed to work out beauti- 
fully, 
Hubbard gave a discourse on Catholic literature and how 
it had its gloomy days in the United States and how now 
it is being studded by such names as Msgr. Fulton Sheen, 
Father James Keller and Thomas Merton, in the ranks of 
the best sellers. 

After the lecture, at Grand Central Station, 
cussed Mission Productions at Santa Clara. 


as, while he was looking over the screen Father 


he dis- 


SCOPE OF MISSION PRODUCTIONS STUDIO 


As a means of gauging the scope of Mission Produc- 
tions studio, we quote a news dispatch from California as 
given in a recent issue of the Catholic Film and Radio 
Review: 

The first United States Catholic film studio is now 
in operation in this university town. Established as 
the result of years of planning and struggle by the 
Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J., Mission Produc- 
tions is already turning out its first films under the 
direction of Captain Bernard J. Stanley. 

Captain Stanley was attached to the Coast Guard 
and assigned to the Loran electronic staff on the 
Gilbert Islands during the last war. He is assisted 
here by a competent engineering crew. The Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara is devising courses whereby ad- 
vanced students will be trained in the processing of 
films. 

Available presently is an estimated 1,500,000 feet 
of film photographed by Father Hubbard in all parts 
of the world and suitable for use in a vast number of 
scripts, once American Catholic talent is organized 
to turn them out. 

The studio is equipped with the most modern 
RCA sound-on-film devices, capable of turning out a 
product that will match anything done in the most 
elaborate Hollywood studios. 

Organization of Catholic film libraries in various 
parts of the United States, with New York, St. 
Louis and San Francisco as principal centers and 


*See Father Daniel A. Lord’s appeal for more extended use of 
churches and schools in his “Church and School—Round the 
Clock,” Catholic Building and Maintenance, September 195), 
pp. 16-19. 
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the training of Catholic college students in projec- 
tion, distribution, acting and script. writing are re- 
garded by Father Hubbard as necessary for the fu- 

ture development of Catholic films. MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 
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with pre-Christian art they trace the development of the | loved by students. For over 40 years 
Ss ae ote a ‘ | distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
faith through the days of Christ and His apostles, during or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
the eras of the persecutions, and onward through the cen- | eklet “Caps and Gowns. 
turies which developed crusades and guilds to the present 

time. E-R-MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


This series has been reviewed and edited by notable 
students of art and history headed by Brother Cornelius, 
F.S.C. and other members of the faculty of St. Mary’s 
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Audio Visual News 


Father Christopher’s Prayer 


Alessandro Manzoni’s significant novel 
“I Promessi Sposi” comes to the screen 
in Father Christopher's Prayer. The En- 
glish subtitles for this 2-reel, 16mm sound 
film were prepared by the novelist John 
Erskine. 

Concerning this film made from a book 
which has sold over seven million copies, 
l’ariety says, “A story of tremendous 
scope .. . it is deeply religious with more 
than one concrete example where genuine 
faith is bound to save one from evil.” 

The distributor is Simpex Co., Inc., 
New York 19. (S28) 


Free 16mm Sound Motion Pictures 


An annotated checklist of free 16mm 
sound motion pictures available from 
United World Films may be had, for mak- 
ing your reservations. 

Teachers of geography, the social sci- 
ences, and home economics will find among 
the twenty-seven films listed items which 
will interest them. (S29) 

Kilimanjaro Mission 

Kilimanjaro Mission makes it abundant- 
ly clear that the life of a missionary in 
Africa is a strange and unique experience 
in many respects, yet at the same time 
that it is essentially like that of a priest 
anywhere in the world. 

One sidelight which shows the care with 
which this 16mm color sound film (time 
33 min.) was prepared was the difficulty 
of shooting the Benediction sequence. This 
required more light than was available 
from portable generators; so the com- 
pletion of the sequence was held up for 
one full year, until the sun again returned 
far enough south to supply sufficient light. 

Kilimanjaro Mission focuses, without 
artificial drama, particularly upon the 
Wa-Chagga tribe of Tanganyika among 


GOLD FILLED 


whom “Father Dan,” the film’s central 
character works. 

African music, dances, and songs sung 
by the mission school children are had in 
this film, which includes sequences of the 
natives’ agricultural activities, a mountain- 
side market, and a colorful wedding cere- 
mony and reception presided over by 
Father Dan. 

Among the works of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers’ missions shown are the various 
types of schools, from one-room “bush” 
schools, of which there are 170 with a 
total of 10,000 pupils, to the teacher train- 
ing school at Singa Chini. 


This film is available on free loan from 
the Film Department, Holy Ghost 
Fathers, 1615 Manchester Lane, N.W., 
Washington 11, D. C. (S30) 


Fur Trapper of the North 


Fur Trapper of the North is a 16mm, 
one-reel color film intended for middle 
grades and junior high school geography 
and social science classes. 

Besides providing a study of the life and 
activities of the people who secure furs for 
our use, the film points to a study of the 
clothing problem. 


The trapper is shown making his way 
through his trapping territory by canoe 
and on foot. He makes his cabin ready for 
winter use and then explores for fur-bear- 
ing animals. He is shown making his 
“sets” along runways of fox, ermine, mink, 
and also near beaver houses. 


The need for a dog team and snow shoes 
is illustrated as the trapper runs his lines 
and brings back the animals which he has 
caught. When warm weather returns the 
trapping season is over. Then the trapper 
prepares the last of his pelts and shoots 
the rapids on his way home to dispose of 
his pelts at the fur auction in Winnipeg. 


STEPHEN 


Available from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films by purchase or rental. (S31) 


New Screen Stand 


Introduced by Radiant Manufacturing 
Corp., of Chicago is a newly designed, 
lightweight screen stand which converts 
wall and ceiling projection screens to 
either tripod or platform models. Called 
“Sky-light,” it permits the use of large 
screens for large audiences where a per- 
manent wall or ceiling installation is not 
practical. 

The stand is said to handle screens up 
to 12 by 12 feet in size. A cradle supports 
the screen case, and it is adjustable up to 
five feet above the floor. The screen fabric 
is raised to a height of 14 feet by a rope 
and pulley. The “Sky-lift” weighs only 20 
lbs. and folds compactly for shipping, 
carrying and storage. (S32) 


A Portable Overhead Projector 


A portable overhead projector especially 
designed for teachers and lecturers has 
been announced under the name “Screen 
scriber” by Bardwell & McAllister, Inc. 
of Burbank, California, manufacturers of 
photographic lighting equipment. 

By using this projector the speaker is 
able to face his audience while projecting 
the visual material he has to present. 

Stereopticon slides and Kodachrome 
transparencies are said to project with 
excellent definition. The teacher may ac- 
tually make drawings and diagrams as he 
speaks, by the use of accessory black- 
coated film. 

The company states that the projector 
is simple to operate; it can be set up in 
one minute and takes no more time to 
pack away. It weighs approximately seven 
pounds. It takes a 200-watt projection 


lamp and it is ventilated for cool operation. 
(S33) 


LANE FOLGER, INC 


Established 1892 


Rings, Pins, Medals 


CLASS PINS 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ee 
School and community seals are a specialty with us. 


——v— 


NOTE: We manufacture HIGH QUALITY class pins that will 


add to the spirit of your students and to their appreciation of 
your school. Also Club Pins and other items. 


282 Franklin Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


J. RICHARD O'NEIL CO. 


180 BROADWAY 


Send for our free catalog 
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The Philosophical Series of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, 
University of Louvain, Belgium 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


By CANON FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by REV. MARTIN J. FLYNN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Price, $4.00 


“It is not often that we find such vigorous “The intrinsic merits of this work, even more \ 

content and such systematic construction com- than a desire to express gratitude to one of 

bined in so remarkable a fashion as in the the many masters to whom the reviewer feels 

work of Professor Van Seenberghen.”’ highly indebted, prompt an expression of the 
—Salesianum. hope that Canon Van Steenberghen’s work 

‘‘Here we have a masterpiece of philosophical = ae the ee oe lle 

analysis."’-—Irish Ecclestastical Record. richly deserves.""— The New Scholasticism. 





INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


By CANON LOUIS DE RAEYMAEKER, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Translator HARRY McNEILL, Ph.D. 


Price, Net, $4.00 


“Excellence of . . . plan . . . , clarity, order, and accuracy.” 
—Journal of Philosophy. 


‘A direct simplicity, a luminous clarity of expression . . .”’ 
—The Modern Schoolman. 


‘Stands out in clarity, conciseness, and elegance . . . Strongly 
recommended to all.’’-—Collectanea Franciscana. 


Now Ready... COSMOLOGY 


Elements of a Critique of the Sciences and of Cosmology 


By FERNAND RENOIRTE, Sc.D., Ph.D. 
Translated by JAMES F. COFFEY, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Price, Net, $3.50 


No modern philosopher can make a worthwhile contribution to the understand- 
ing of the material universe if he overlooks the findings of the positive sciences. 
Unfortunately there exists no sound, stable tradition of communication between 
philosophers and scientists. As a result the conclusions of one group are not 
easily accessible to the members of the other. Until this problem of communi- 
cation is solved, the philosopher cannot hope to present an adequate cosmology. 
It is for this reason that Professor Renoirte presents, in this volume of the series 
of philosophy textbooks published at the University of Louvain, a work which 
is both scientific and philosophical; for to straighten out the frontiers between 
philosophy and science and to formulate the principles which will make a 
philosopher and scientist understand one another's language, is the common 
task of both branches. 








JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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1951 Model of 16mm Sound Projector 


Ten pounds lighter thin the 1959 model 
is how the RCA Engineering Products 
Department describes its new 1951 re- 
designed model of the “400” Junior 16mm 
sound motion picture projector. 

It is designed to permit “live” comment 
while running silent films. The film sound 
is automatically cut out when microphone 
or record player is being used. 

Among the new engineering features, the 
company points out, are “a simple shuttle 
intermittent control, for adjusting claw 
travel, and an improved ‘theatrical type’ 
framing mechanism which provides posi- 
tive and accurate positioning of the film in 
the gate without moving the aperture 
plate.” 

It comes with a fast two-inch f/1.6 
coated projection lens, 750-watt lamp, 
spare reels and other accessories. It op- 
erates from a 100 to 125-volt, 60-cycle, 
AC single-phase power source. ($35) 


Three-Speed Transcription Players 


A new portable three-speed transcrip- 
tion player, built into a single carrying 
case, is announced by Califone Corp. of 
Hollywood. California. 

Well suited for dancing and music 
classes and square dance activities, the new 
unit handles records from 7-inch size up 
to 17% transcriptions. 


16 mm. SOUND MOVIES 
FOR RENT 


ENTERTAINMENT SUBJECTS 
LOYOLA TEACHING FILMS 
FEATURES AND SHORTS 


WIDE SELECTION AT LOWEST RATES 


Special! 


Special! 
“PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL" 


In addition to being adjustable for play- 
ing records at the three standard speeds 
of 331/3, 45, and 78 r.p.m., its patented 
Varipole speed control permits a gradual 
adjustment of turntable speed from 25% 
below normal to 10% above normal. This 
feature will appeal when a dance pattern 
is being taught for the first time and the 


need for slowing the tempo slightly is felt. 

Features listed for this new record 
player include: a 12-inch speaker ; 25-foot 
extension cables on each speaker ; 16-watt 
power output ; two microphone inputs with 
separate controls; mixer controls from 
microphone to phonograph; treble and 


bass tone controls; two needles. (S36) 


Nens of School Supplies and Equipment 


Slide and Filmstrip File 

The problem of organizing and admin- 
istering a 2”x2” slide library is answered 
in a new combination slide and filmstrip 
library plan just released by Standard 
Projector and Equipment Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Three versions of the library plan are 
available for slides only, for slides and 
filmstrips, or for filmstrips only. When all 
drawers of the 6-drawer all-steel cabinets 
are fitted for slides, there are individually 
numbered and titled compartments for 1,- 
152 glass slides or 3,456 readymounts. 

In each drawer there are six lift-out 
plastic magazine-type slide files each hold- 
ing 32 2x2’s or 96 readymounts. Each tray- 
file is numbered by drawer which in turn 


are tabbed A to F. A patented hinged in- 
dex card is attached to each tray-file. The 
index flips up and out and is easy to read. 
It stays with the tray-file at all times. 
Slides are identified by number, title, and 
subject matter. The lift-out tray-file is 
handy to take a group of slides to the 
projector. 

With this, any one of the stored slides 
can be located within a few seconds. It is 
distributed by photographic stores, visual 
education dealers and school supply dis- 
tributors. (S40) 


Transparent Periodical Binder 


Keeping periodicals -clean and neat in 
school libraries should be possible now 








A documentary film that vividly dramatizes de- 
fense against an atomic attack. A "Must" for 


all school and civilian defense programs. 20 


minutes—sound and color. 


Send for Your FREE Catalog Today 


NATIONAL CINEMA SERVICE 


NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


71 DEY STREET 


35 West 45th St 


1911-1951 


Our 40th Year 


Serving America’s Catholic 
Schools and Churches 


From our wide selection of 1400 films educators 
and clergy are finding the answer 
to their audio-visual needs. 


Of special interest to Catholic schools are our 
Teaching Film Custodians subjects— 
excerpts from significant feature 
films, for classroom use. For 
titles and descriptions, 
write for free folder, 


“Films for 
Schools.” 


Among our many outstanding subjects: 


“Mutiny on the Bounty” 
“Treasure Island” 


“A Tale of Two Cities” 
“The Crusades” 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


7 aL) ym eiee ney 


351 Turk St 


Clie Vee Sy TCe hae 
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1915 Live Oak St 
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with a new transparent, heavy-duty “Plas- 
ti-kleer” periodical binder. 

It was designed specifically to withstand 
the constant usage given to magazines in 
library reading rooms, by the Library 
Service, division of Bro-Dart Industries, 
59 E. Alpine Street, Newark, N. J. 

It is constructed of one piece of 40 
gauge Vinylite transparent flexible plastic. 
The spine, being transparent, permits full 
view of all printing. 

A “lock-fast” device secures the peri- 
odical in place and permits opening it flat. 
A mere half minute is needed to change 
periodicals. There is a size to match all 
magazines. (S34) 


Recipe and Menu Service 


The new Mealmaster Recipe File and 
Menu Service for quantity food kitchens 
has been announced. Developed by Mary 
T. Kavanaugh, restaurant food service 
authority and non-commercial test kitchen 
director, the Mealmaster service contains 
more than 500 recipes which are said to 
have been tested and refined over a period 
of years in large and small food serving 
units. The recipes have been served to 
thousands of customers and checked for 
taste acceptance and appetite appeal. Miss 
Kavanaugh processed thousands of recipes 
before selecting the group which make up 
the Mealmaster file. Twenty-two classifi- 
cations of recipes are included, covering 
everything from appetizers to desserts. 

Recipes are on 5 by 8 cards and are pre- 
sented in a revolutionary manner that is 
said to reduce preparation time and motion 
and insure greater accuracy of ingredient 
and portion control. The recipes give por- 
tion costs and major nutritional values of 
each item. The Mealmaster Menu Booklet 
provides daily menus for a year and each 
menu item is covered by a recipe in the 
file. 

The new service is available at $10 from 
the Mealmaster Recipe File and Menu 


Service, 7646 S. Marshfield, Chicago 20. 
(S37) 


Four New Arithmetic Games 


Four new self-checking games to in- 
crease the child’s interest in arithmetic 
have been announced by Ideal School Sup- 
ply Co. of Chicago. 

In “Old Woman-in-the-Shoe” game 
{grades 1 and 2) each child receives a 
small card bearing a picture of a boy or 
girl and an addition or subtraction com- 
bination. The teacher then shows the chil- 
dren a large picture of the familiar story- 
book character sitting before her shoe 
home. The number shown in the window 
of the shoe is matched by the child whose 
tard has an answer the same as the num- 
ber in the window. The child checks his 
accuracy by the answer which is on the 
Teverse of his card. 
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“Numberland Special” (Grades 2-4) 
plays on the picture of a train to teach 
addition and subtraction. 

“Parking Lot” game (Grades 4-6) aids 
mastery of multiplication combinations by 
having pupils match numbers on small 
pictures of automobiles with combinations 
on parking spaces on a large picture of a 
parking lot. 

“Round-Up” game (Grades 4-6) has 5 
corrals and 90 calf cards for use in teach- 
ing mastery of division. (S38) 


Gym Suit Styles for Girls 

Good Look, Good Health! is a new 
colorful brochure of gym suit styles for 
girls, just off the press and available free 
to schools and physical education direc- 
tors, from the E. R. Moore Co. 

Featured in it is the new 1951 line of 
gym suits in many jaunty styles and new 
colors, to fit any occasion and every taste 
—all in attractive color illustrations. 
_ Swatches of fabrics offered and in vari- 
ous colors are included. (S39) 


Our Review Table 


A Study of the Gospels. By Rev. T. E. 
Bird (Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1950; pages xiv, 270; price $2.50, 
paper $1.25). 


St. Francis of Assisi. A new biography 
by Omer Englebert, tr. and ed. by Ed- 
ward Hutton (Longmans Green & Co., 
1950; pages 352; price $4). 


The Growth of Our Nation. By Rev. Jos. 
G. Cox, J.C.D., Mother Marie Madeleine 
Amy, and Robert B. Weaver. A book of 
the Voyages in History Series intended 
for the intermediate grades; generously 
illustrated; each unit ends with tests 
on the unit and Things to Do; an ap- 
pendix includes the Constitution of the 
United States, a Time Chart of Events, 
and an Index (Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, 1950; pages vi, 537; price net 
$1.29). 


Like Clean Winds. By Sister Louise Agnes 
Morin. Presents the story of a success- 
ful nun who “knew the rules and played 
the game,” who entered the convent to 
give herself to God and was not sur- 
prised to find what she had sought—a 
life of self-renunciation (Bookman As- 
sociates, New York, 1951; pages 63; 
price $2.25). 


Savonarola, A verse play in nine acts. 
By Wallace A. Bacon. Winner of the 
Bishop Sheil Drama Award (Bookman 
Associates, New York, 1950; pages 128; 
price $2.50). 








LANGUAGE STUDY 


made life-like by 


LINGUAPHONE 


the World's-Standard 
Conversational Method 


In the classroom and in the home, 
Linguaphone has proved itself the most 
efficient help to teacher and pupil in the 
study of English speech and foreign 
languages. The Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method enables the student to 
learn a foreign language as naturally 
as natives do — by listening, associating 
and living with the language. Through 
EAR and EYE, Linguaphone electrical 
recordings and synchronized texts vitalize 
the language lesson, stimulate interest 
and aid memory. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 
Use Linguaphone Sets 


More than 150 educators and linguists 
cooperated in making these electrical 
transcriptions the most natively authen- 
tic ever recorded. 

Every course has both male and female 
voices so students become accustomed 
to tonal inflections and pronunciation. 


Send for Free Booklets on 
Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


107-02 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 








. .. for your History Classes 


THE 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
TIME LINE AND 
DATE CHART 
by 
John Van Duyn Southworth 


All American History on a single 
graphic chart! 


On seven parallel colored lines are 
given all important political, interna- 
tional, military, economic, cultural, 
social, industrial, and scientific events 
in our history from 1485 to 1951, plus 
all important events associated with dis- 
covery, exploration, expansion, and the 
progress of Democracy. 


The scale is 5 years to an inch—93 
inches for all of our history. 


Use of the appended Date Chart— 
including 56 key dates in American His- 
tory—gives an accurate time sense of our 
history without the memorizing of long 
strings of dates. 


A single Time Line and Date Chart 
equips an entire classroom. You could 
not spend $2.40 to better advantage! 


IROQUOIS 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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B26, B27 
Si, S2, S3, S4, Ss, S6, S7, S8, S9, 
SI3, S14, $15, ’si6, 


$10, S11, $12, 
S28, $29, S30, S31, S32, $33, 


S18, Sis, 
S26, S27, ” S33, 
S36, S37, S38,’ S39, 


S34, S3s, 
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school at the 
She is sched- 


lege level during summer 
motherhouse of her order. 
uled to teach educational psychology this 
summer. Her present duties include that 
of principal and teacher. 


Brother William Wilder, S.M. 


Stationed at the Marianist International 
Seminary as a student of philosophy and 
theology in the University of Fribourg, 
Brother Wilder had rreviously been teach- 
ing high school in St. Louis and Belleville 
and later at San Sebastian (Spain), where 
English. While in 
he tells us that he “studied the 
question of the so-called persecution of the 
Protestants, and the complete stupidity of 
the UN’s treatment of Spain as a govern- 
ment.” He has contributed to the Marian- 
ist and El Pilar (published at Madrid in 
Spanish ). 


he was professor of 


Spain, 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Father Guyot, well known to our read- 
ers, is rector of St. John’s Seminary, San 


Antonio, Texas, where he also is professe 
of Sacred Scripture. 


Mr. Eugene P. Willging 

Now stationed at the Library at Cat 
lic University of America, Mr. Willgi 
was previously librarian at the Universi 
of Scranton. He will not need to be ine 
troduced to our readers for his efforts ig 
behalf of the well-established Best Sellerg 
Nor will our readers be unaware of the 
help he renders them in the periodic pu} 
lication of his Index to Catholic Pane 
phiets which makes it possible to keep 
track of the vast and scattered productioy 
in that field. Mr. Willging’s present com 
tribution takes the form of an annotated 
list of books recommended to teachers 
broaden their grasp of the modern world, 
whether it be in the religious or the socio 
logical, psychological and physical aspects, 


Michael Linden 

Michael Linden, a for- 
mer newspaper man, reports an interview 
with Father Bernard Hubbard, S.J., and 
therein throws light on pioneer work 
Catholic educational film production. 


psuedonym of 


Catholic Colleges and Schools 


College of Notre Dame 


California. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame of Namur. Offers a four-year 
course. Degree in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Music, Home Economics, Elementary 
Certificate, Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Science. ¢ ampus 120 acres. 45 minutes from 
San Francisco. 


Belmont, 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Char- 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, laboratory 
technician, nursing education, graduate educa 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kansas 
City. Address the Dean. 


Siena Heights College 

Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters_of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philososhy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
N. Y. Conducted by the Sisters of Charity. Offers 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Courses in Commerce 
Education, Nursing and Teacher Training. Ex 
tensive campus bordering Hudson River. Twelve 
miles from Grand Central Station. For particu- 
lars address Registrar. 


Siena College 


Memphis, Tennessee. A liberal arts college con- 
ducted by the Dominican Sisters. Languages, art, 
music, history, sociology, natural sciences, phi- 
losophy, teacher- -training, leading to Bachelor De- 
gree. For information address the Dean. 


Mary Manse College 


Toledo, Ohio. Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns. 
Confers Bachelor of Arts, Music, Science, Nurs- 
ing Education and Education Degrees, Fully ac- 
credited. Prepares for careers in elementary and 
secondary teaching, pre-medical, laboratory tech- 
nician, social work, home economics, dietetics, 
chemical, physical, "and biological research. Ad- 
dress the Registrar. 





College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A., M.S., MS. 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
secondary school teaching; nursing; business; 
social work; chemistry and_ biology research; 
laboratory technician; creative writing; pre 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ac 
credited college for women. Conducted hy the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Im 
maculate Heart of a Fully Accredited, De 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial. 
Music. Vocational, Home Economics, 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, 
campus 327 acres, athletics. riding, sports. View: 
hook on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac, 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; sch 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech: graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education 
Address the Registrar. 


St. Bonaventure University 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences. 
Separate schools: business administration, educe 
tion; .C., pre-engineering, pre- -medical, pre- 
dental, pre- law, teacher training. Provision o 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for f 
details. 


St. Anselm's College 


Manchester, New Hampshire. Conducted by the 
Benedictines. Liberal Arts offering preprofes- 
sional training in premedical, predental, prel 
pretheological. Majors in Chemistry, Bi A 
Economics, History, Philosophy, French, Englt 
Teacher training program. Approved by 
State Regents. 


_—_  —  ” 


Saint Joseph's College 

Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted Ss tthe 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Offers a four-year course leading to the a 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, Df 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Registrar. 
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